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F's years ago today a humble periodical 
by the name of the Free China Review 
was born. In the life of a human being, 
this number of years denotes infancy. Thanks 
to the support the public has given to it 
here and abroad, the Review has in this 
short number of years come of age. It is true 
that the years have not been passed without 
difficult struggles, but our endeavors have 
not been unrewarded. From‘<an initial cir- 
culation of a scant few hundred, we now 
have a world-wide circulation; and every 
year that passes sees us gain in prestige and 
esteem. 


We have not come to our present position 
without good reason. We identify ourselves 


with the noble cause for which Free China’ 


is fighting, the anti-Communist and resist- 
Russia policy. 


Many are the ways by which the Com- 
munists enlist their following. The most 
effective way is perhaps deception and the 
use of semantics to further their cause of 
deception. By this means, the Communists 
can give the most high-sounding name to the 
most sordid cause. Thus to camouflage that 
the ruling clique is totalitarian, despotic 
and beastly inhuman, a Communist regime 
invariably calls itself the “people’s republic.” 
A labor camp where people are treated like 
beasts and die of starvation and third degree 
is euphemistically called “an, institution to 
reform through labor.” Not used to Commu- 
nist terminology and taking the Communist 
word at its face value, many young people 


and intellectuals who cherish high hopes and . 
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tricks and designs. In the exposé and debunk 
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high idealism for a brighter future sil : 
better world fall easy victim to the Communist 
form of deception. By the time they find out 
the fraud, they may have fallen too deep into 
the clutches of the Communists to extricate 
themselves. a 
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Another important way by which the 
Communists can gatber a following is through 
infiltration and identifying themselves a 
a popular cause. In Asia and Africa, where 
people have for the last two centuries suffered 
from Western imperialism, the Communist 
have been posing as nationalists and ant 
imperialists, though they themselves owe 
allegiance to the Russian form of imperialis n 
which is by far more vicious and far me re i 
destructive of human freedom than the dying 
Western brand. Not only in national issues 
but in local matters as well, the Communist 
often sacrifice temporary advantages and take 
the popular stand in order to enable them 
selves to infiltrate an important civic body 
Once admitted, one Communist member will 
bring others in until a little cell is formed 
In due course, the Communist members : 
the infiltrated civic body will manage to take 
over its control. There are rare cases whe 
an organization may rid itself of the Com: 
munist infiltrators, but as likely as not i 
will forever remain in the power of the Com 
munists. 





















It is our experience that the best way t 
fight against.Communism is to familiari 
the ordinary people with the Communi 
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ing of the: Communist fraud and propaganda 
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lies the hope of saving the masses from fall- 
ing victim to Communism, because the man 
in the street is too busy to make a study of 
the Communist tactics. It is’ to this objective 


that we have dedicated ourselves, and we have 
little doubt that, in the pursuance of this 
objective, we will meet. with comtineing 
success. 


Give Added Charm to Chinese’ Opera 


n view of the revival of national interest 
I in the Peiping opera, the Free China Re- 
view is devoting the present issue to giving 
its readers an understanding of what this 
form of Chinese art is about, Because of its 
literary style, its profuse use of symbolisms, 
and its falsetto singing, Chinese operas are 
just as difficult for the ordinary Chinese ~to 
understand as they are for foreigners. 


In the ‘present revival of interest, it may 
be worthwhile to examine how reforms can be 
made in the dramas to create a wider appeal 
for them. Typical Chinese dramas appeal to 
the auditory pleasure of the audience to the 
neglect of the visual. Despite the gay cos- 
tumes, Chinese stage settings have never ad- 
vanced beyond the primitive status, so much 
so that a few crude chairs and a table may 
be used to stand for a court, a throne, a city 
tower and only infrequently as furniture in 
a sitting room where such things are usually 
found, 


If the stage settings are difficult for the 
laymen to understand, the symbolic acting 
on the. part of the actors is almost completely 
beyond the comprehension of the uninitiated. 
For instance, a tasselled whip accompanied 


N“ Khrushchev’s recent ascent to abso- 
lute power in the Kremlin has given 
rise to speculations on his future course of 
action. The key question is whether. this 
new master of intrigue will act with more 
tuthlessness and shrewdness than the man 
whose mantle he has inherited. 
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Kremlin's New Master of Intrigue 


by a certain motion of the hands means 
mounting the horse and the same thing 
wit hother gestures means dismounting, the 
crossing of the two index fingers means love 
making, and a certain groping movement 
of the hands is intended to show the opening 
of a door. In ancient times when plays were 
given at country fairs on small, open-air 
stages set up for the occasion, there might be 
justification for resorting to such makeshift 
measures. But in these days when a good 
stage costs a fortune to build, people will 
expect better stage property and up-to-date 
stage setting. 


It may be well, therefore, for the opera 
schools and theater owners to look into the 
possibility of introducing into the Chinese 
drama some of the modern stagecraft for the 
dual purpose of reducing symbolism, to the 
minimum and making the Chinese opera 
appeal to the eye as well as to the ear. An ultra 
conservative may turn up his nose-at the 
suggestion of innovation, but in the long run 
changes along the lines suggested are bound 
to give the Chinese dramas added charm and 
beauty and, above all, lasting sme 





By his past actions, he has arived himself 
to be a, Machiavellian. of pe order. In 
assuming the dual role of the first ) secretary of 
the Communist Party and Soviet premier after 
replacing Nikolai Bulganin, Khrushchev has 
achieved, in five short. years what took Stalin. 
thirteen, years to. attain, Stalin did not as. 
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sume the position of Soviet prime minister 
until 1941 on the pretext of war emergency, 
although he had been in firm power all those 
years without that position. 


Khrushchev denounced Stalin for his one- 
man rule two years ago at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. When he yelled for “collective 
leadership” at the congress, the world little 
suspected that Khrushchev was following 
exactly the Stalinist path to power. As a 
veteran Communist, Khrushchev was well 
aware of the incompatibility of “collective 
leadership” with the totalitarian Communist 
system, but he gave his duplicity a veneer of 
personal conviction. 


Lénin considered “collegiality” as the 
guiding principle of Communist leadership. 
During the pre-revolutionary years, he called 
the central committee of the party “a collec- 
tive of leaders.” The idea of “coilective lead- 
ership” came handy to Staiin too when Soviet 
leaders were still battling over who should 
succeed Lenin, Stalin called for “collegiate 
leadership” and “unity in the organ of the 
Central. Committee with the minority sub- 
mitting to the will of the majority.” 


Stalin sought to reach one-man rule by 


way of “collegiate leadership” because veter-, 


an Communist revolutionaries such as Tro- 
tsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev and Bukharin were 
opposed to him.: The “collegiate leadership” 
disarmed them and prepared them for their 
eventual purges and executions in later years. 
The. effectiveness: of this method of elimina- 
tion must have so impressed Khrushchev that 
he copied it with little alterations except in 
degree of intensity. Beria, Molotov, Malenkov, 


Kaganovich and Zhukov were plucked from _ 


the Kremlin,tree of power one after another 
like ripe apples. Finally Bulganin had to 
go through the complete vicious cycle of 
Communist totalitarianism. 


In making a comparison ‘between’ Khru- 
shchev and Stalin, bné must bear in’ mind 
that the new Communist dictator, with his 
smiles and ready party jokes, is a far more 
shrewd and unscrupulous man and is deeply 
obsessed with the idea that the Soviet Union 
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must rule the whole world, For this reason, 
he is more dangerous. Here is the man who 
destroyed the deep-rooted myth of Stalin in 
one speech and, two years later, was powerful 
enough to do the very things he vehemently 
denounced. To save the Russian industry 
from disintegration, he was able to resort to 
the most unlikely and uncommunistic meas- 
ure of decentralization of industrial manage- 
ment without damaging a bit of his prestige. 
His poor agricultural record of last year might 
earn him the bad name of a gambler but he 
has put up more ante for another gamble in 
the abolition of the machine tractor stations 
believed by foreign experts to be politically 
impossible. He has outdone Stalin in believ- 
ing he could afford making mistakes. It is 
the gambling instinct together with his ideo- 
logical flexibility and craftiness that has 
kept Western statesmen guessing and in some 
cases indulging in wishful-thinking. 


Against this background, it is not difficult 
to see why Khrushchev has never lived up 
to what he has proposed to the world. Pro- 
posals for Summit conferences, disarmament, 
and co-existence are designed to keep alive 
the fiction of peace-loving Soviets ‘and the 
illusion of possible East-West compromise to 
dull the edge of Western vigilance. 


The West would do well to remember the_ 
naked challenge and veiled threats contained 
in Khrushchev’s important speech to Byelo- 
russian agricultural workers in Minsk in Janu- 
ary. The snarling chauvinism which key- 
noted the speech contrasted sharply with the 
high-flown phraseology often used in his in+ 
ternational utterings. Here Khrushchev did 
not bother to don the sheep’s skin. He boast- 
ed of Soviet successful repression of the Hun-: 
garian uprising in 1956, glorified Russian 
accomplishments in the arms race, and threat-| 
ened the West with utter defeat if the Com-: 
munists could not have their way. 


His concluding boast that his people were. 
“firmly advancing from victory to victory 
with unshaken faith in their inexhaustible 
strength” should never fail to give the free 
world a chilly realization that the danger of 
an atomic war has never been as great as it 
is today. 
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14 Briel, History of Chinese Opera 


By Edward Y. K. Kwong 


he earliest record of Chi- 

nese theatrical art is 
found in “The Historical Rec- 
ords” written by Sze Ma 
Chien of the Han Dynasty. 
In the chapter on humor, 
Sze Ma Chien writes of one 
Yu Meng, a court jester of 
the Kingdom of Chu in the 
time of the Spring and Au- 
tumn (722-484 B.C.). The 
Prime Minister of Chu, Sun 
Shu-ao, knew Yu was a good 
man and treated him as a 
friend. On his death bed, 
the Prime Minister said to 
his son: “When I am gone, 
you will not have much to 
live on. But if you will go 
to see Yu Meng and tell him 
that you are my son, he will 
be able to do something for 
you.” The impoverished son 
had no other recourse but to 
go to see Yu. The latter took 
him into his home, put on 
Sun Shu-ao’s clothing, and 
acted the part of the son’s 
father. The son was asked to 
show Yu now to act like his 
father. After a year or so, he 
had acquired all the man- 
nerisms of Sun Shu-ao and 
the courtiers of the King 
could not tell the difference 
between him and the deceased 
Sun Shu-ao. One day at 
a banquet, the King was sur- 
prised to find that his de- 
ceased prime minister came 
forward to drink to his 
health. After he had found 
out what it was all about, he 
regretted that he had treat- 
ed Sun’s son and heir so 
slovenly and bestowed on 
him the land of Chin Chiu 
as fief. Up to present time, 
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the word “yu” and its com- 
binations still mean a player. 


Actually Chinese dramat- 
ic art is traceable to times 
farther back than this story. 
The most important elements 
of Chinese drama are sing- 
ing and dancing. It is right- 
ly said of Chinese classical 
dramas: “All sounds are 
sung; no movement is ex- 
pressed without dancing.” 
Both singing or music and 
dancing had been well de- 
veloped when there was writ- 
ten history. The legend has it 
that the music of the time of 
Ko Tien Shih (#XK) was for 
three people to take hold of 
the tail of an ox and throw 
up their feet to sing the song 
of Pai Kwai. In ancient 
times, when a new dynasty 
began, one of the first things 
the reigning emperor would 
do was to establish rituals 
and to write music. This 
was started by the good Duke 
of Chou who acted as regent 
to the youthful Emperor 
Cheng (1115-1078 B.C.) of the 
Chou Dynasty. It must be 
during this time that some- 
thing like a national an- 
them was started, for each of 
the principalities and duke- 
doms that Duke Chou ordain- 
ed for the emperor had a 
song of its own so that at the 
time of Spring and Autumn, 
Prince Chih Tsa of Wu was 
able to tell the fortune of a 
state by merely listening to 
its national anthem. 


By the time of Confucius 
(551-479 B.C.), music and 
dance must have reached a 


high degree of development; 
for when he heard Shao, a 
dance music, on his visit to 
the country of Chi, he was 
so absorbed that for three 
months he had no taste for 
meat, and he said: “I hardly 
knew that one could make 
music to such a state of ex- 
cellence.” 


Early Periods 


Both music and dances 
were well developed in the 
Han Dynasty (208 B.C.-A.D. 
220). According to historical 
records of the time, there 
were music for the emperor’s 
worship at the temples, mu- 
sic for his hunting, and 
music for reception of his 
subjects. It was at this time 
that China opened up the 
vast territories to the west. 
As a result, musical instru- 
ments used by the barbarians 
in the west were introduced 
into China. It was from the 
so-called West Territory that 
Pi Pa and fifes were first 
introduced. 

It was also during the 
Han Dynasty that what 
would now be called vaude- 
ville acts, such as, rope walk- 
ing, sword swallowing, fire 
eating, etc., were first record- 
ed. A popular play of the 
time was built around Huang 
Kung of Tung Hai of the 
Chin Dynasty, who claimed 
in his young days that he 
could subdue snakes and ti- 
gers with his gold sword. He 
tied up his hair with a red 
silk band and claimed that 
he could raise clouds and fog 
and that by the wave of his 
sword cause a mountain and 
river to appear. When he 
grew old he became addict- 
ed to drinking, and whatever 
his powers had been, he 
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could no longer do any mag- 
ic. One day a tiger appear- 
ed, and Huang tried do sub- 
due it with his sword. In- 
stead, he was killed by the 
tiger. Aside from this, no 
other play of the Han Dy- 
nasty is known. 


Sui Dynasty 


Emperor Yang (A.D. 605- 
617) of the Sui Dynasty was 
given to worldly pleasures. 
He kept three hundred-odd 
musicians, singers and play- 
ers at his court. In the_sec- 
ond year of his reign, chief 
Jan Kan of the Tu Chueh 
tribesmen was coming to pay 
him respects. The emperor 
wanted to impress the for- 
eign chief and gathered from 
all parts of the country musi- 
cians and players at Changan 
which was then capital of 
the country. After this, rep- 
resentatives from other 
neighboring countries came 
regularly to pay respects to 





























the emperor during the new 
year and stay for fifteen 
days. Outdoor theaters were 
established outside of the 
Tuan gate and inside the 
Chien Kuo gate of Changan 
for a distance of 84%. Offi- 
cials put up stands -along the 
road where they viewed the 
plays from morning till night. 
The players were dressed in 
silks and brocades. The sing- 
ers and dancers were mostly 
women. Sometimes as many 
as thirty thousand players 
participated. The noise of 
the drums reached to high 
heavens; the grounds were 
brightly lit. The people put on 
masks of animals. Some men 
were dressed like women. 
Players and vaudeville actors 
were found everywhere put- 
ting on shows for the enter- 
tainment of the public. It is 
to be regretted that no ex- 
isting record shows what 
kind of plays was used at the 
time. But due to the large 
number of people who par- 
ticipated and the popularity 
of the plays, it can be gather- 
ed that dramatic arts must 
have been well developed at 
that time. 


Emperor Yang’s time was 
also the beginning of puppet 
shows. There is a record to 
the effect that the emperor 
entertained his subjects at a 
show where two-foot long pup- 
pets dressed in silk and wear- 
ing gold and jade ornaments 
enacted 72 historical plays. 
They danced and sang as if 
they were human beings. 


Tang Ming Huang 


Dramatic arts received 
the greatest fillip during the 
reign of Emperor Ming 
Huang vf the Tang Dynasty 








(A.D. 713-756). For the enter- 
tainment of his favorite mis- 
tress Yang Kuci Fei, he had 
a large troupe trained in the 
garden which occupied a part 
of the palace grounds. The 
garden was given the name 
of Li Yuan—Pear Garden— 
and because of the populari- 
ty of the players among the 
officials and the elite class of 
the time, the name “Pear 
Garden” has since become 
synonymous with a theater, 
and actors and actresses have 
since been known as “chil- 
dren of the Pear Garden.” 


The wearing of masks in. 
Chinese drama is traceable 
directly to the Tang Dynasty 
(A.D. 618-907).. One of the 
plays of this time depicts one 
Wang Chang-kung of the 
North Chou Dynasty (A.D. 
556-581) who was a brave gen- 
eral. As his looks were too 
feminine to command the re- 
spect of the enemy, he wore 
a mask with black lines that 
gave the wearer the appear- 
ance of being able to bring 
down pestilence and destruc- 
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Kwan Yu, the God of War in 
Chinese legend, appears in many 
- plays, 
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tion by his evil looks alone. 
It is believed that the wear- 
ing of this mask won him 
many battles. From this came 
the standard mask for gen- 
erals and other military men 
in the Chinese theater, one 
with heavy black lines curv- 
ing upward and outward 
that lend the air of ferocity 
to the wearer. 


















A large number of Sung 
plays are known today. Due 
to the pressure of the Tar- 
tars, the Sung emperor moved 
his capital to Hangchow. 
Most of the actors and ac- 
tresses in the former capital 
Kaifeng moved south with 
the government. Despite the 
continued threat of the Tar- 
tars in the North, the Sung 
court and the officials want- 
ed to give the public the im- 
pression that all was well. 
As a result, theaters and all 
sorts of amusement places 
were well patronized. Some 
‘two hundred eighty titles of 
various dramas are known to 
this day. Many of the prac- 
tices and techniques of the 
time have come down to us. 





















Yuan Dramas 


It was during this -time 
that the so-called Southern 
drama flourished. This was 
the outgrowth of folklore 
embellished by the pen of 
literary men. Some of the 
scripts of the Southern drama 
are still extant, they may be 
regarded as the beginning of 
the written Chinese scripts. 
For this reason, the terms 
used in the Southern drama 
are still being used today. 
Because of its plebeian ori- 
gin, it has considerable in- 
fluence among the general 
population. 


The Northern drama 
started in the Yuan Dynasty 
(A.D. 1206-1368). It is, there- 
fore, sometimes called Yuan 
drama. Being favored by the 
Mongolians who came_ to 
rule China at this time, 
the Northern drama_ soon 
spread to all parts of the 
country. Many Yuan scripts 
have been preserved to this 
day, and they are ranked with 
Tang poetry and Sung tse (a 
form of rhymed prose) as the 
best products of Chinese lit- 
erature. The characteristic 
feature of the Northern drama 
is that it is sung by only the 
two chief characters, the 
hero and the heroine. 

The most representative 
work of the Yuan dramas is 
Wang Shih-fu’s “The West 
Chamber,” the story of which 
is briefly as follows: 


Yin Yin and her mother 
were staying at a Buddhist 
temple for rendering me- 
morial service to her deceased 
father. Scholar Chang hap- 
pened to visit the temple on 
his way to the capital to take 
the national examination. 
While in the temple, he saw 


and was struck by the beauty 
of Yin Yin, who was accom- 
panied by her girl servant 
named Red Maid. He asked 
the abbot to allow him to 
stay in the temple also. As 
no respectable girl of this 
time would talk to a stran- 
ger, Scholar Chang had to 
make the acquaintance of the 
girl servant first. Red Maid 
showed her cleverness in 
bringing and passing messages 
between Chang and Yin Yin. 
Chang was not the only 
one that admired the beauty 
of Yin Yin. A bandit chief 
in the neighborhood had also 
seen Yin Yin and dispatched 
a note to the abbot threaten- 
ing to raid the temple unless 
Yin Yin could be delivered 
to his camp before a certain 
date. In her desperation, the 
mother offered to marry her 
daughter to anyone who 
could rescue the girl from 
the hands of the bandit. It 
so happened that Scholar 
Chang knew a certain milit- 
ary commander in the neigh- 
borhood. Upon learning the 
outrageous demand of the 
bandit chief from Chang, the 
commander sent some soldiers 
to drive the bandits away. 


After the danger of the 
bandits had disappeared, the § 
girl’s mother had no inten-— 


tion of honoring her pledge — ey 
entertain | 


and refused _ to 


Chang’s claim. Through the — 


intercession of Red Maid, § 
Chang and Yin Yinexchang- § 


a 


ed messages more and more | 


often. When Chang finally § 
asked for a meeting, the girl — 


ene 


coyly sent him the follow: — 


ing stanza which, because § § 
of its beauty and explicit- § 
ness without betraying the © 
writer’s feeling, had become — 


immortal in Chinese litera- 
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‘ture and an all-time favorite 
for theater goers. 


Someone waits in the moon- 
lit night, 

In the western room with 
the door ajar. 

Across the wall the flower 
shadows move— 

Ah, perhaps my love has 
come! 

Upon receipt of the 
verse, Chang went at the ap- 
pointed time and place and 
spent the evening with his 
beloved. When the old lady 
learned what had been going 
on between him and her 
daughter, she had to consent 
to their marriage. But she 
insisted that he should pass 
his national examination be- 
fore he should be married. 
The story ended happily in 
Chang’s passing the examina- 
tion and marrying his loved 
one. 


Ming Dynasty 


The Northern drama 
came into disfavor after its 
patrons, the ruling Mongo- 
lians, had been overthrown 
by Chu Hung-wu, first emper- 
or of the Ming Dynasty. 
In its stead, the Southern 
drama again came into favor. 
Typical of the Southern 
drama of this period is the 
Pi Pa Chi—The Lute—the 
story of which follows: 


Tsai Peh-kai bade fare- 
well to his parents and his 
wife Wu Niang and went to 
the capital city to take the 
national examination. After 
he had passed the examina- 
tion, he married Prime Min- 
ister Niu’s daughter and did 
not return home. His parents 
died in the famine. Wu 
Niang cut her hair and sold 
it together with whatever 
else she had of value to get 
enough money to bury them. 
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Then she begged her way to 
the capital where she found 
her husband and was reunited 
with him. 

Emperor Tai Tsu (A.D. 
1368-98) of the Ming Dynasty 
saw the script of the play 
and liked it, and through 
his patronage the Southern 
drama flourished as never 
before. As it grew, the South- 
ern drama became more and 
more vulgarized. Reaction 
set in in the form of Kuushan 
drama. As its name indi- 
cates, this form of drama ori- 
ginated in the city of Kun- 
shan in Kiangsu Province. 
From its very beginning the 
Kunshan drama was in the 
hands of literary pedants 


who delighted in using end- 
less literary allusions to ex- 
press a single idea. How- 
ever, because of the patron- 
age of the scholars, it became 
popular in many parts of the 
country. As it developed, it 
became so pedantic and gaudy 
in style that it lost its appeal 
to the general public. How- 
ever, this reaction did not 
set in until well after the 
establishment of the Ching 
Dynasty (A.D. 1583-1911). 


Ching Dynasty 


In his long reign of sixty 
years, Emperor Chien Lung 
(1736-96) of the Ching Dy- 
nasty made three trips in- 
cognito to the South. For 
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The ancient ceremonial dance is still retained in the classical theater 
today, This “heavenly official” appears at the beginning of each per- 


formance to chase away evil spirits and wish the audience luck, 

































































































his entertainment the wealthy 
salt merchants of Yangchow 
vied with each other in main- 
taining theatrical companies 
in their establishments. Some 
had several troupes—one for 
Kunshan drama and _ the 
others for other kinds of 
dramas, especially the North- 
ern. Thus all kinds of dramas 
received a fillip in the mid- 
dle of the dynasty. On the 
Emperor's seventieth and 
eightieth birthdays, the best 
troupes of the country con- 
gregated in Peking to cele- 
brate the occasions. After 
the celebration some of the 
troupes remained. This ex- 
plains why in the latter part 
of the dynasty, Peking led 
the country in drama. 


It was during this time 
that the so-called Peiping 
opera was born. This includ- 
ed many of the features of 


local dramas as a result of 
the congregating in the an- 
cient capital of many local 
troupes. Especially worth 
mentioning is the Shensi 
school and the Erh Huang and 
Hsi Pi styles, both of which 
were started in Hupeh but 
popularized by the Anhwei 
troupes. Eventually all these 
different styles combined to 
form the Peking drama. In 
contrast to the stilted liter- 
ary style of the Kunshan 
drama, the Peking drama is 
written in simple literary 
style and uses dialogues to a 
great extent. This put the 
Peking drama in great favor 
with the public, while the 
Kunshan drama was rapidly 
losing ground. 

In the last two hundred 
years or so, partly through 
the patronage of the Manchu 
court and partly through the 
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support given to it by the; 
scholars, Peking (now Pei-" 
ping) opera has become pop- 
ular throughout the whole? 
country. It was said that} 
Empress Dowager kept more 

than ten troupes at her court. 7 
In addition, there were other % 
theatrical companies in Pe- 
king which were regularly 
subsidized by the court. What © 
the imperial house did was 
followed by other high offi- = 
cials and rich merchants. In 
the last days of the Manchu 
Dynasty, large numbers of ac- 
tors became nationally known 
—Sun Chu-hsien, Tan Hsin- 
pei, Kai Chiao-tien, Yang 


Hsiao-lu and Mei Lan-fang, 
to mention just a few. The 
popularity of these actors was 
also responsible for popular- 
izing the Peiping opera to 
unprecedented heights. 
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To a Westerner, his first 
encounter with the music 
that accompanies the Chinese 
opera is likely to be an ex- 
asperating experience. His 
musical upbringing may re- 
volt at the shrieking falsetto 
of the actors and the actresses, 
The mad smashing of the 
gongs and cymbals during a 
battle scene, the sound of what 
may seem to him like hard 
wood beating the measure, 
and the sharp notes of the 
little serpent-skin fiddle that 
sometimes dominates the 
other noises; all these irritate 
| him to no end. 


But after sitting through 


Fiddle is principal instrument. 
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the first performance, he be- 
gins to understand it a little. 
Though he still has not 
quite adapted himself to it, he 
finds that the rhythm of this 
strange orchestra of eight to 
ten pieces synchronizes per- 
fectly with the action on 
stage. It punctuates the 
movements, supports the sing- 
ing, and even accents the 
expression or the gestures of 
the players. He soon realizes 
that it is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the Chinese thea- 
ter. The music as he hears 
it is surprisingly appropriate 
to this form of action, and 
without it the action would 


P'j-p/a, historically famous, 


by Godwin Chu 


lack the basis which is es- 
sential in order. to give life 
to its fantastic and highly 
stylized expression. 


By and by as he goes back 
for more Visits with the Chi- 
nese theater, he may even be- 
gin to like the music. He finds 
that it is, after all, no more 
unusual than what some jazz 
number or rock-‘n-roll would 
sound to a Chinese. ‘laste 
is cultivated from experience, 
and one’s experience depends 
to a large degree upon na- 
tional heritage. He learns 
that only decades ago, spec- 
tators sat around three sides 
in a Chinese theater, con- 
versed freely with friends 
and families on the same 
table, drank tea and some- 


Moon guitar looks decorative, 
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Sheng dates back 2,000 years. 





Rarely used is the Yug-Jo. 


So-ma (above) and cymbals. 





Hsiao-ku, single-skin drum. 


times ate sumptuous meals 
while the show went on. 
And he smiles at the thought 
how the orchestra must have 
tried to drown out all other 
noises to attract attention. 


As it is today, the mu- 
sicians have already toned 
cown their playing as much 
as practicable without weak- 
ening the effect of the action. 
And instead of sitting on one 
side of the stage in plain view 
of the audience, they now hide 
behind a screen usually to 
the right. The instruments, 
however, remain the same as 
they were hundreds of years 
ago. 

There is no bandmaster 
in the Chinese theater. The 
little orchestra of percussion, 
wind and stringed instru- 
ments is led by the single-skin 
drum and the wooden clap- 
per, similar to the castanets, 
that beat the rhythm. But 
the player of hu-ch’in, the 
two-stringed serpent-skin fid- 
dle, is the most important of 
the musicians because it is he 
who accompanies the singing. 

Each piece of instrument 
has its particular purpose 
and occasion of use, and they 
do not all sound off at the 
same time as the uninitiated 
would tend to believe. The 
small single-skin drum men- 





Wooden clapper or castanets, 


tioned above, aided by the 
wooden clapper, underlines 
the effects and keeps the music 
from dragging. The larger 
two-sided drum, set onastand, 
beats the rhythm in battles 
and dances. Among the brass 
instruments, the cymbals and 
the gong mark the steps of the 
warriors and officials, and 
the little gong, giving a crisp 
clang, announces the en- 
trance. of the leading lady. 


The yun-lo consists of ten 
small gongs suspended in a 
wooden framework. ‘With a 
wooden striker to produce 
the sounds, it accompanies 
other instruments during 
ceremonial scenes. 


Those primarily to make 
music are the string instru- 
ments. The erh-hu, also a 
two-stringed fiddle but with 
a lower pitch than. hu-ch’in, 
accompanies the latter as 
the viola supplements the 
violin. The  three-stringed 
san-hsien, played with a bone 
spectrum, emits a mellower 
and somewhat melancholy 
tone. The yueh-ch’in, literally 
meaning the “moon-guitar,” 
and the p’-p’a. reputedly 
handed down since the first 
century, both have four 
strings and are reserved for 
accompaniment to more 
lyrical singing. 
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The wind section is prob- 
ably the closest to Western 
pieces. The hsiao is very 
similar to the sweet-voiced 
flageolet, while ¢é-tze can be 
described as an cight-hole 
transverse flute, made of 
bamboo instead of metals. 
The sheng, very rarely used 
now, has more than seventeen 
bamboo pipes standing 


upward from a_ hollowed 
wooden base attached with 
a blowpipe. But the so-na, 
with a brass mouthpiece, is 
the loudest of all and sounds 
something like the Scotch 
bagpipe. On its player fails 
the duty of accompanying 
weddings, funerals and ban- 
quets. 


Syubolic Gestures & rbeting 


One ‘special feature . of 
the Chinese opera is its pe- 
culiar conventions of gestures 
and acting. Actors and ac- 
tresses on the Chinese stage 
usually perform in a way al- 
most totally foreign to West- 
terners. For instance, an actor 
never really weeps on the 
stage. To convey his sorrow, 
he simply raises his sleeve to 
his face in a gesture to wipe 
out the presumed tears. 


There are almost hun- 
dreds of rules like this on how 
to act in the Chinese opera. 
Some of the gestures are pre- 
ferred because the ordinary 
way of expressing human sen- 
timents is thought not vivid 
enough for dramatic presen- 
tation. Other rules are creat- 
ed to make up the absence 
of stage properties. By cer- 
tain set conventions, the andi- 
ence is actually told what 
the performers are supposed 
to be doing in the absence of 
stage settings. 

The Chinese stage is truly 
empty, and no doors nor win- 
dows are ever erected on the 
stage. So, bringing two hands 


Usually it is the actor’s hand that 


expresses his mood, as this high- 
wayman showing defiance. 
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together at arm’s length will 
denote closing an imaginary 
door. A gay maid may shut 
out her harassing young mas- 
ter simply by this gesture. 
To open a door, the actor 


moves apart his already closed 
hands. He crosses an imagi- 


nary threshold by a light hop. 
When he. walks before the 
bright footlights with both 
hands stretching out and feel- 
ing about, he is groping in 
darkness. 


Performers convey their 
sentiments partly by their 
facial expression, but largely 
by the gestures of their hands 
and the movements of. their 
long sleeves. An authority on 
this subject enumerates 107 
different techniques of hand 
movements to represent dif- 
ferent emotions, Here are a 
few examples: 

A dejected man will shake 
his head and throw about his 
hands to show his deep woe. 

The actor holds his long 
sleeves in front of his eyes 





about two inches from his face 
and bends his head slightly. 
This symbolizes weeping. 
The hands are raised 
chest high, with the palms 
down, and then turned flick- 
ing the sleeves outward. This 
gesture indicates happiness. 


To give vent to his an- 
ger, the actor will fall back 
as though stunned, flinging 
the sleeves forward below 
waist level. 

When aided by the sim- 
plest stage properties, Chinese 
operatic performers can pro- 
duce an even wider variety 
of actions otherwise hard to 
represent. Many of the Chi- 
nese plays depict ancient bat- 
tles fought by China’s cav- 
alry. But no horses need be 
led to the limelight. Instead, 
the warrior will enter the 
stage waving a tasselled stick 
and the audience instantly 


Finger gestures carry a vocabulary 
of their own. Top row, from left, 


knows he is riding on horse- 
back. The tasselled stick may 
be used as a whip, and there- 
fore denotes the horse. When 
the rider throws the whip 
down or hands it to an aide, 
he is dismounting. A char- 
acter walking between a pair 
of yellow flags is supposedly 
riding in a carriage. The 
wheels embroidered on the 
flags indicate a vehicle. Pad- 
dling a few strokes in the air, 
one is supposed to be sailing 
down a stream. No boat is 
actually used. Of course the 
stream is non-existent either. 
The . actors, riding in an 
imaginary boat and armed 
with nothing but a paddle, 
will gesticulate as if . they 
were actually. sailing over 
surging waves. 


Many of the sentiments 
are expressed on the stage 
by subtle gestures of the hands, 


they mean: “I’m thinking,” “de- 
spair,” “don’t let him hear us,” 


particularly by female char- 
acters, To indicate shyness, 
the actress will have her 
thumb and middle fingers 
touching in a curve while the 
index finger points upwards, 
and hide her face behind the 
sleeves. She curtsies by putting 
her hands one over the other 
on the left side of her body 
alittle below ther waist and 
moves them gently while 
slightly bending herbody. She 
never kisses nor embraces her 
young man however ardently 
in love she may be. A married 
couple may express their love 
by holding out their arms and 
touching each other’s hands 
which are concealed in their 
long sleeves. An unmarried 
woman resorts to her deft 
finger gestures and coquettish 
glances to convey her. love. 


The gait in which a char- 
acter walks on stage is also 


and bottom row, “no,” “myself,” 
and “I don’t agree.” 
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a special technique. A noble 
lady walks with grace and 
dignity, while a flirtatious wo- 
man sways gaily about. Fight- 
ers stalk in haughty steps, 
and scholars walk in a so- 
ber manner. Clowns scurry 
about the stage in a ridicu- 
lous manner. The thick-soled 
shoes of officials and generals 
add to their dignified carriage. 


Battles on the Chinese 
stage are fought in a strange 
way. Veteran. theatergoers 
will detect at a glance the 
losers of the war. Usually 
the warrior destined to an 
ignominious defeat will ap- 
pear particularly brave before 
the fight. unfolds. He enters 
the stage looking full of confid- 
ence. He will charge first 
and gain the upper hand in 
the initial rounds. Then 
the tide will turn, and’ the 
opponent will hit back. When 
he loses the battle he usually 
rolls over the stage, throwing 
away his weapons and even 
headdress, before taking to his 
heels. 


Some. warriors on_ the 
Chinese stage have long, twin 
pheasant plumes adorning 
their headdresses and how 
and when to swing these 
plumes calls for special tech- 
niques. ‘To symbolize anger, 
the performer swings his head 
round and round so that the 
feathers sweep round in a 
wide circle. When the head 
is bent till the feathers flick 
the ground, and are then 
quickly flung back over, the 
head again, the movement 
symbolizes either surprise or 
that the actor is thinking. 


Peculiar ways of acting 
like these are symbolic, and 
typical of Chinese stagecraft 
and sense of humor. The 
stage conventions of Chinese 
opera, odd as they may ap- 
pear to Westerners, actually 
serve as an effective means of 
dramatic representation in 
the absence of elaborate stage 
settings and properties. 
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The painted face cin look gorgeous 


Face Patuting ‘ ting 


A unique feature of the 
Chinese opera is the face 
painting. With the exception 
of female characters and 
scholars, almost all other per- 
formers appear on the stage 
with painted faces, which are 
actually a variation of masks. 

The face painting varies 
from a daub of white over the 
nose of a clown, to a multi- 
colored affair on the face of a 
tough character. This tradi- 
tion of facial painting, handed 
down throughout the centu- 
ries, possibly originates from 
primitive, ancient dances of 
witches who appeared in 
ghostly masks. 

In the Chinese opera, the 
painted-face performer is call- 
ed “Ching”, who figures as 
the major supporting actor. 


In some plays, he may play 
the leading male part. Usual- 
ly, the “Ching” is a muscular 
man well versed in acrobatic 
skills. Tough generals and 
ruthless are often 
played by the painted-face_ 
men. 

Ascarlet-red face indicates 
high integrity and dignity. 
Deified warriors, like General 
Kuan Yu, usually. have their 
faces painted red. Black faces 
denote a tough but honest 
character. A treacherous and 
yet powerful personage has 
a totally white-powdered face. 
Other face paintings are a 
combination of all colors, 
chiefly white, black, red and 
blue. 

A face painted with a few 
simple strokes indicates a 

















































Chiao Tsan, rough but lovable. 



























good character, while that of 
complicated and grotesque 
patterns shows a villain. The 
purpose of facial painting 
is to let the audience know 
at a glance the character of 
the performer, whether he is a 
bully, a treacherous schemer, 
or an upright fellow. That 
is, the colors reveal the 
character. 


Face painting can be 
grouped under several cate- 
gories. One is the “old war- 
rior” face, featuring a com- 
pletely white patch above the 
eye-brows, in contrast with a 
dark color, either red, purple 
or black, on the full lower 
part. This type usually be- 
speaks blunt courage. An- 
other type is conventionally 
known as the “three tiles”, 
dividing up the face into 
three blocks. This is usually 
a white-powdered face with 
three splashes of black colors 
on the two eyes and the 
mouth. Such a_ character 
could very well be treacher- 
ous. A third type is the “per- 
fect face”, either totally black 
or entirely red, standing for 
loyalty and integrity. Still an- 
other type, which denotes bad 
characters,, is. the “broken 
face”, which appears in a 
maddening mix-up of all col- 
ors arranged in irregular pat- 
terns. 


Symbolism isa key notein 
the design of the painted face. 
A monkey king (Jeft) can be 
recognized ‘at first sight as 
his face is a complete replica 
of a monkey. A crab monster 
walks to the stage with a crab 
drawn over his face. On the 
face of a dragon monarch is 
painted a white dragon head 
against a black background. 
The long trunk and two 





curved ivory tusks of: an 
elephant are. cast out in 
paints on the face of an 
elephant monster. Most 
fantastic of all is perhaps the 
ghost of a “nine-head bird”, 
whose face is marked by nine 
pairs of painted eyes indicat- 
ing its nine heads. Other 
mythological characters are 
distinguished either by an 
extra eye on the forehead, or 
a spear, coin, or some such 
designs painted on their faces 
according to legends. 


Most of the painted faces 
look much larger and more 
imposing than they really 
are. Formerly, actors shaved 
off part of their hair above the 
forehead and daubed paints 
on the shaven part to. make 
their faces bigger.. A simpler 
and less disfiguring way has 
now been devised. ‘he actor 
simply wraps a strip of white 
cloth over his forehead, and 
then lavishes paints on it to 
create the impression of a 
bigger face. 


Charming = ladies and 
scholarly gentlemen are spar- 
ed from the greasy paints 
brushed on the faces of others. 
Indeed the ladies. would 
be very repulsive, and the 
scholars ungentlemen-like if 
their faces were made a mess 
of colors. A kind of special 
make-up is designed to beau- 
tify the ladies and the gen- 
tlemen. 


The make-up. of a female 
character consists of a veil 
of cosmetics completely cov- 
ering the face. This thick 
make-up was first introduced 
in by-gone days when men 
impersonated female charac- 
ters on the Chinese operatic 
stage. Now actresses are play- 
ing a more prominent: role 
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in the Chinese opera, but 


the old ladies on the stage 
are still played by men. , 


At his make-up desk, the 
female impersonator — first 
powders his face with white 
cosmetics. His eyebrows are 
drawn thin, long but dark. 
Rose-colored rouge is freely 
applied to the cheeks, Eyelash- 
es are darkened and lipstick 
is lavishly applied. He then 
puts on a jewelry-studded 
wig over his own hair and as 
a finishing touch pastes on 
tresses of false hair under the 
temples to make the face look 
narrower and more womanly. 
Then, clad in fitting apparels, 
he walks gracefully onto the 
stage looking every inch a 
typical ancient Chinese beau- 
ty. An actress playing the 
part of a young lady, ‘of 
course, follows the’ same 
procedure in her make-up. 


Leading young men of 
scholarly type, usually the 
heroes of love stories, appear 
in essentially the same type 
of make-up as the ladies, 
but in lighter shades. This 
is typical of the Chinese 
opera. The handsome young 
man on the stage is sometimes 
impersonated by an actress 
whose voice is unfit for a 
female character. 


The old man type wears a 
long beard, usually concealing 
his mouth and the lower part 
of.his face. This follows. the 
Chinese tradition of olden 
days when men. were, not 
supposed to shave.. Young 
men on the stage are beard- 
less, 


The grotesque face paint- 
ing of the men and the exag- 
gerated make-up of the female 
characters represent part of 
the beauty and pageantry’ of 
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the Chinese theatrical shows. 
They add color and pep to the 
performance. In the Western 


world, perhaps only the masks _ 


used in Greek plays constitute 
a remote parallel to the 
Chinese face painting. 
Make-up is an art insep- 
arable from the Chinese 
opera. Actors and actresses 
usually wield their own make- 
up brushes. Some characters 


need but light touches, while © 


others call for strong colors. 
One wrong stroke, and the 
harmony of make-up will be 
spoiled. It takes a dexterous 
hand to mix all the greasy 
paints, or thick comestics, 
and present the Chinese make- 


The face of a wicked thief. 


up in its vivid, impressive 
style. 


Actors paint their own faces in styles which they remember 
by heart. No one gets any assistance from others. 





and a prince. 


Scené from “Two Loyal Officials” shows the elaborate costumes of (from 
left) a civil official, a lady-in-waiting the queen, a second lady-in-waiting 





“The Resplendent Costumes 


Costumes on the Chinese 
stage are seldom matched 
anywhere in the world incolor 
and pageantry. Generally 
speaking, they represent what 
the Chinese people wore in 
the Ming Dynasty (1363 to 
1644 A.D.) before the Manchu 
conquerors came to _ rule 
China. Even in plays telling 
stories about the Manchu 
Dynasty, it is considered good 
taste to have them cast in 
Ming dress. 


The costumes are sym- 
bolic rather than realistic. 
Rich or poor, the characters 
appear in silk garments, and 
the same garbs are good for 
all seasons the year round. 


For the male characters, 
the long, loose robes with 
large sleeves are the standard 
outfit. Monarchs always ap- 
pear in yellow silk gowns 
embroidered with dragons, 
the royal symbol. Scarlet 
and other fancy colors are 
freely adopted in the gentle- 
men’s wardrobe. The robe 
of a high official is usually 
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decorated with colored de- 
signs in gold, red, green, etc. 
Gallant young men are distin- 
guished by brightly colored 
attires. Lesser officials wear 
blue or dark robes. Beggars 
also wear silk, the only 
difference being that their 
gowns are patched. Old men 
with long, white beards often 
prefer black gowns. 
Characters of less impor- 
tance in the play, such as 
servants and peddlers, usual- 
ly wear short, plain-colored 
jackets, since only characters 
of the higher classes are 
entitled to long robes. 


With no exception, male 
characters appear in some 
form of headdress. The 
monarch wears a wingless one 
decorated with a cluster of 
silk tufts and silvery jewelry. 
The headgear of a prime 
minister has along wing on 
each side. Officials wear black 
gauze hats with two wings. The 
shape of the wing may in- 
dicate the character of the 
official. Oblong wings sym- 









bolize high integrity. Dia- 
mond-shaped wings denote a 
dubious character. Circular 
wings indicate an official who 
loves bribes better than any- 
thing else. A scholar’s hat 
is usually black and of a 
plain style. Even a beggar 
appears with a headdress. 
Anyone who enters the stage 
without a covering for his 
head is presumably in great 
danger, possibly he has been 
beaten up. Ghosts also wear 
hats, usually in the form ofa 
tablet. 


Young ladies move grace- 
fully in beautifully designed 
blouses and skirts. Women 
of higher classes wear long 
skirts concealing their feet. 
Over the skirts they have 
jackets down to the knees, 
with long and large sleeves 
which completely hide their 
hands. Virtuous ladies are 
usually clad in simple attires 
of sober color, but gay women 
like to dazzle the audience 
with brilliant silks. Unmar- 
ried_ girls wear tight-fitting 
waist coats over a pair of 
trousers. Old women are 
dressed in a simple and plain 
style and, those unacquainted 
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' with Chinese opera, may 
| very well mistake them for 
? old men. One unmistakable 
| sign is: an old woman would 
| wear no beard, while it is 
' the trade mark of an old 
|. man. 

" Female characters also 
' wear some form of headdress. 
_ A noble lady, such as a royal 
' concubine, will have a jew- 
| eled headpiece, while a young 
girl loves to stud her hair 
' with shining trinkets. A 
Manchu princess will have 


a towering headdress. A bride © 


wears a  jewelry-bedecked 
headdress with a piece of red 
satin covering up her. whole 
face. The bridegroom is the 
only one privileged to remove 
her red veil on the wedding 
night. For an old woman, the 
headdress is simply a piece 
of plain cloth wrapping up 
her hair. 

No western style shoes 
ever appear on the Chinese 
stage. Officials and generals 
wear black boots with white 
soles from two to three inches 
thick. This thick sole is 
made of countless layers of 
paper stitched together so 
that despite its thickness, it 
still retains some flexibility. 
To walk in a pair of such 
shoes calls for special practice. 
Characters walking in thick- 
soled shoes, appear much 
taller and more imposing than 
they actually are. 

The gentry usually have 
the same type of boots as 
the officials’, but the lower 
class people wear ordinary 
Chinese shoes of a plain style. 
Characters of acrobatic type 
wear light and soft shoes, 
because they have to jump 
and fight. 

Ladies usually wear soft 
embroidered shoes. For a 
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Manchu princess there is a 
special kind of shoes having 
an extra wooden heel, about 
one third the length of the 
foot, sticking out from the 
middle part of the sole. This 
kind of shoes, just like the 
high heel shoes now in vogue, 
gives the lady a wriggling 
gait when she walks. 

There is yet another 
type of footgear designed 
particularly for female war- 
riors. This footgear is called 
“tsai chiao”. It is actually 
a false foot attached to the 
toes of the performer so that 
she appears to be walking 
daintily like a lady with 
bound feet. Chinese women 


of olden days had their’ feet 
tightly bound in childhood 
to prevent them from growing. 
Although the practice of foot- 
binding has long been abolish- 
ed, the Chinese audience still 
loves to see female characters 
walk in this fashion, and 
looks upon the skill as a high 
accomplishment. With a pair 
of false wooden feet bound on 
her toes, an ordinary. actress 
would hardly be able to stand 
up and maintain her balance, 
let alone perform any acro- 
batic stunts. Only those who 
have had long years’ of 


strenuous training can master 
the art of walking and fight- 
ing on the stage tiptoe. 
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Of all the spectacular 
pageants on the Chinese oper- 
atic stage the most brilliant 
are perhaps the armors worn by 
the warriors. Styled after the 
steel mail and leather harness 
which protected ancient Chi- 
nes generals, the armors are 
made of florid silks. 

Each coat of mail on the 
stage consists of several pieces 
of ornate silk, embroidered 
with golden designs in imita- 
tion of real steel armors. The 
breast plate is less important 
as it is often hidden behind 
the long beard of the aged 
fighter. Likewise is the back 
plate, whichis not prominent- 
ly displayed before the 
audience. 

The most flamboyant part 
of the Chinese armor is the 
piece hanging from the war- 
rior’s' waist down to his feet. 
On this piece is embroidered 
the heraldic device of the 
fighter. It usually has a tiger’s 


head cast out against the 
background of a golden mail. 
Over the shoulders are two 
smaller pieces which protect 
the forearms. The thighs and 
legs are covered by two cuisses 
embroidered in the same ela- 
borate style. 


All colors may be used 
for the silk battle dress— 
scarlet, blue, yellow, white, 
black, green, purple, etc., de- 
pending on the age, type and 
face of the warriors. Young, 
beardless warriors usually 
wear white armors decorated 
with pink or other light color 
designs.. Old warriors with 
long white beards prefer ar- 
mors of yellow or brown col- 
ors. General Kuan Yu, a 
deified ancient warrior, al- 
ways appears in a suit of 
green armor with golden dec- 
orations. Painted-face war- 
riors wear armors that match 
their face painting. Usually 
they choose armors of black 





background to go along with 
their black faces. Armors 
worn by women are often 
red, pink, or silvery white. 
Opponents fighting on the 
stage usually wear armors 
of different colors to avoid 
confusion. 


The headdress of an ar- 
mored warrior is a towering 
piece, decorated with shining 
jewelry. It is supposed to be 
a steel helmet. Generals from 
foreign lands stud two long 
pheasant plumes on_ their 
headdresses to indicate their 
alien status. Marshals are 
distinguished by four flags 
of the same color and design 
as their armor, fastened to 


- 


Top. The headdresses 
Bottom: Wearing armor 


their backs. The flag is the 
symbol of authority in a Chi- 
nese military camp. 
Warriors fitted out in 
armors always wear black 
battle boots with thick, white 
soles. But lady fighters either 


walk in their false tiny shoes 
called “Tsai Chiao”, or wear 
slipper type embroidered 
shoes. 


There is another type of 
combat outfit for men sea- 
soned in Chinese pugilism. 
It is a boxer suit consisting 
of two pieces only, the jacket 
and the trousers,. usually. of 
the same color and design. 
Swordsmen, gangsters all wear 
this garb. The headdress to 
match this suit is a_ soft 
bonnet, sometimes decorated 
with plumes and silvery balls, 
Fighters of this type may 
wear either thick-soled shoes 
or soft shoes. 


All male characters on 
the stage, except the hand- 
some beau type, wear false 
beards. There are altogether 
eighteen kinds of beard for 
different roles. The full beard, 
completely covering the lower 
part of the face and hanging 
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down to the waist, symbolizes 
old age. The three-whisker 
beard is for a man of letters. 
General Kuan Yu, the god 
of fighters, has a long five- 
whisker beard stretching down 
his waist. The mustache is 
reserved for clowns. The beard 
is usually either white or 
black. ~But there are other 
strange colors. A rough, ill- 


Stage Props 


The Chinese stage is dis- 
tinguished by its emptiness 
and scantiness of properties. 
Unlike the Western stage, it 
has neither elaborate furnish- 
ings nor anything to suggest 
interior decoration. It is cur- 
tainless and truly empty. It 
is the duty of the performers 
to explain whether the stage 
stands for an emperor’s harem, 
a damsel’s boudoir, or a bat- 
tlefield. 

A big, silk tapestry serves 
as the boundary between the 
front stage and the back stage. 
The tapestry is indeed a form- 
idable boundary, and behind 
this flimsy silk, the actors and 
actresses live in a world full 
of taboos and superstitions. 


Performers usually enter 
the front stage through the 
left-side door, over which 


Whips represent horses, 
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tempered guy may have a 
red beard. General Sun Chuan 
of historical fame is distin- 
guished by his purple beard. 
Another type is a mixture of 
black and red beards. Some 
beards even shoot upward, 
particularly the tufts of hair 
beside the ears. This denotes 
a rough character. 


& Weapons 


there are two Chinese char- 
acters “Chu Chiang”, mean- 
ing “the general comes out”. 
The exit is on the right-side, 
marked by two other Chinese 
characters “Ju Hsiang”, which 
means “the premier goes in.” 

In a play involving no 
fighting, the actor usually 
steps to the footlights and 
sits down on a chair. Thus 
installed, he recites a few lines 
of verse, giving a brief self-in- 
troduction. There may bea 
table and another chair for 
his spouse, If the show de- 
picts a military battle, the 
actors just walk to a com- 
pletely empty stage and get 
ready for fighting. 

On the Chinese stage, the 
table and chairs serve many 
purposes. For a judge, the 
table denotes his court. For 


Water flags bring on storm, 


The spear, the,.halberd and the 
three-tipped spear. 


The shield of a warrior, 


The chua, an unusual weapon, 
21 





Tables have embroiderdd covers. 


Varieties of long weapons used 
on horseback: the long sword & 
lances, 


Fairies carry the duster. 


a waiter, it is his restaurant 
counter. A chair placed on 
the table is a monarch’s 
throne. When actors climb 
over the table, they are 
mounting a hill. Generals 
usually do so to view the 
enemy camp from a vantage 
point. Several tables piled 
up will symbolize a_ high 
building, from which a robber 
may jump down, The chair 
is equally versatile. Put on 
its side, it indicates a mound. 
Four chairs set in a line and 
covered with a cloth make 
a bed. 


Aside from the tables 
and chairs, only a few other 
articles are employed on the 
stage. One of them is a piece of 
silk fastened onto two bamboo 
sticks to symbolize acity wall. 
A collapsible panel board 
painted with rocks and trees is 
a mountain. When four foot- 
soldiers parade on the stage 
each carrying a flag, you 
have a field army. Floods 
and windstorms are brought 
before the audience by small 
flags painted with fish on 
surging waves, or with clouds. 
An oar stands for a boat. 


In the hands of perfor- 
mers are many strange arti- 
cles. A high ranking official 


Flag of heavenly warriors, 


always holds an ivory tablet. 
A yellow silk scroll is 
a royal edict before which 
everybody on the stage is to 
kowtow. The judge’s writ is a 
small wooden board painted 
with a tiger head. Actors 
spend no bank bills on the 
stage; they use silver ingots, 
When a ball wrapped with a 
red cloth is thrown on_ the 
stage, a man has been behead- 
ed. Mythological characters 
occasionally wear masks. . 


A variety of queer we 
ons are used on the stage fo 
military shows. The com 
monest of all weapons is th 
big sword with a long or 3 
short handle, for fighting « 
horseback or on foot. A speci, 
sacred sword, called the “Blu 
Dragon and Crescent Moon 
is specially used by Genera 
Kuan Yu, the deified warric 
Then there are the Chine 
lance and spear of vario 
forms befitting different cha 
acters. The battle axe m 
have a short or a long h 
dle. Falchions, shovels 
even mattocks can also b 
come battlefield weapon 
Pestles of diverse shapes 
commonly used. 


For close combat, rapie . 
and swords suit the Chinese 4 
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warriors well. Some fighters 

fix hooks on their rapiers, 
A big, round hammer, shaped 
like a basket ball, is a com- 
mon weapon. Clubs, halberds, 
tridents all have their places 
in Chinese pugilism and are 
often used on the stage. Jave- 
lins, bows and arrows are 
freely used, though in a 
symbolic way only. 

Like other properties on 
the stage, the weapons are 
symbolic rather than realistic. 
Mostly, they are made of 
wood, Only the most season- 
ed fighters dare use steel 
weapons which have, however, 
blunt edges. Sharpened weap- 
ons are banned. With these 
formidable looking wooden 
weapons, the fighters would 
plunge into a duel, but their 
weapons rarely clash and no- 
body gets actually hurt. 


For some particular char- 
acters, there are special weap- 
ons. General Kuan Yu 
would never use anything 
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The flags painted with wheels represent a carriage. . 


except his “Blue Dragon 
and Crescent Moon Sword.” 
His brother General Chang 
Fei fights with a big lance 
eighteen feet long, as legends 
go. Monks usually use cres- 
cent-shape axes as their weap- 
ons. Famed brigand Tou Erh- 





tun is known for his twin 
sword fixed with a sharpened 
hook on the handle. One 
special weapon, used by the 
character playing the part of 
Prince Li Ts’un-hsiao, is an 
Oscar shape steel man hold- 
ing a Chinese pen. 


The Greenroom & Snfeerstitions 


The backstage of a Chi- 
nese operatic theater is a 
small world by itself, with 
its own customs, taboos and 
superstitions. To a layman, 
it looks a_ kaleidoscope 
of color and strange sights. 
Rushing here and there are 
actors half way through 
their make-up. There are 
men with grotesque painted 
faces still wearing Western 
dresses. Some actors playing 
female roles have their faces 
completely transformed mak- 
ing them look like charming 
girls, but they still have their 












‘small ‘shrine. 


own men’s clothes on. Ancient 
kings in bright costumes may 
be seen standing alongside 
20th century commoners. 


In one corner of the 
greenroom are usually ar- 
rayed rows of weapons with 
which the warriors. fight on 
the stage. Wardrobes display- 
ing all kinds of brilliant, ex- 
otic costumes take up another 
corner. Each performer usu- 
ally has no more than a 
small make-up desk and a 
wooden trunk in which per- 
sonal effects and costumes 
are stored. The trunk also 
serves as a stool Leading 
actors and actresses are 
privileged to have private 
make-up. quarters, which is 
usually a small curtained 
‘enclosure. 


Worshiped by everybody 
backstage is a dwarf size, 
plain looking god, called 
the “Grand Master”. It is a 
wooden statue occupying a 
Everyday it 
receives incense offerings. 
Everybody in the troupe pays 
homage to this little god the 


’ moment he enters the back- 


stage. Legends vary a great 


' deal as to who was this god 


of Chinese drama. Most the- 
atrical establishments agree 
that this god was Emperor 
Tang Ming Huang, the first 
patron of operatic performers 


& 
iS 


Probably the most fascinating scene backstage is the process through 
which a male actor is transformed into looking exactly like a woman, 


as shown in these two pictures. 


in Chinese history. 


The greenroom of a Chi- 
nese theater is sacred ground, 
No outsiders are permitted 
to visit the backstage with- 
out the sanction of the troupe 
master. Women who are not 
members of the troupe are 
completely barred from the 
greenroom. No jest is allowed 
backstage, and only _ the 
comedians are privileged to 
make on occasional joke. No 
handclappings are permitted, 
Performers are strictly pro- 
hibited from having any com- 
munication with the audience, 
or peeping out from the 
curtain. 

There are fixed rules on 
make-up too. Nobody is 
permitted to daub paints on 
his face until after the clowns 
have completed their make- 
up. Nobody may put on a 
headdress until after the facial 
make-up is completed. This 
applies to the wearing of 
beards and whiskers too. 


No music instruments of | 
the band may be sounded 
until after the big Chinesé 
gong takes the lead. Before’ 
the gong is sounded, actresses 
who play women of dubious) 
character are not permitted 
to step onto backstage. The 
seat occupied by the gong 
player is called the “Mou 
of Nine Dragons”. Nobody 
else may sit in that seat. The 
“Blue Dragon and Crescent 
Moon,” a wooden sword used 
by the actor who plays deified 
General Kuan Yu, is sac od, 
When not in use, it must 
wrapped up in a piece of 
cloth, and no one may touch 
it except the actor himself. — 

Once inside backstage, 
people must watch theif” 
language. One Chinese word) 
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is absolutely tabooed: “san”, 
which means either umbrella, 
or “disband”. The troupe 
master would not tolerate the 
very sound of this word lest 
the troupe should be disband- 
ed. So, instead of calling an 
umbrella “san”, people back- 
stage use the term “hua kai”, 
or canopy. No whistling is 
permitted, because in Chinese 
a whistle is called “tsui”, 
which may also may mean 
“collapse”. This could be 
another ill omen. 


The man in charge of 
headdresses must take care 
not to place the king’s crown 
and a bandit’s cap side by 
side lest there be war when 
the king meets the bandit. 
In other words, there may be 
quarrels and disputes among 
the troupe members. Attend- 
ants backstage are particular- 
ly sensitive to one seemingly 


slight matter: they can not 
tolerate any actor or actress 
looking behind their shoul- 


The wardrobe room, 


ders. They take it as a per- 
sonal insult because to them, 
looking back means dissatis- 
faction with their service. In 
olden days, a quarrel over 
this matter could lead to 
bloodshed. 


The backstage of a 
Chinese theater not only has 
its traditions; it is even a 
domain with its own jurisdic- 
tion over the troupe members. 
Violators of the taboos and 
rules, no matter who and how 
important they might be, are 
brought before a temporary 
court composed of representa- 
tives of all components of 
the troupe. The gong player 
is the judge, the representa- 
tives form the jury, and 
the cook is the executor. 
Why the court is thus com- 
posed is not clear. Of course, 


the theatrical court deals 
with misdemeanors only. 
Major crimes are still refer- 
red to the ordinary judicial 
court, 


Penalty handed down by 
the troupe’s court varies 
greatly. For minor offenses, 
the convict may be told to 
kneel down before the god 
of “Grand Master” and burn 
incense as a confession. Or 
the offenders may be given 
corporal punishment in more 
serious cases. The harshest 
punishment is an outright 
dismissal, not only from the 
troupe, but from the Chinese 
theatrical world for ever. An 
actor given this punishment 
will never be able to find 
any employment ‘in any Chi- 
nese operatic troupe through- 
out his life. 








Enropcan Tour of the Chinese Operatic Groupe 


hortly after night-fall on 
February 8, 1958, a DC-4 
plane bearing the Chinese 
flag touched down at the 
_ Taipei airport after a three- 
day, 9,500-mile flight from 


Rome. The door flung open, 
and six girls and 44 men 
stepped down the ramp, look- 
ing fatigued, but jubilant. 
Down at the airport, a mill- 
ing crowd cheered. 


Holding their eagerness 
to be with their loved ones 
in check, they walked up to 
the place where a formal 
welcoming ceremony was to 
take place. Like Marian 
Anderson, Eleanor Steber and 
many other’ well-known 
American artists who travel- 
led around the world under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. 
State Department to intro- 
duce their art to, and culti- 
vate the goodwill of, the 
peoples of the world, so did 
they, members of the Oper- 
atic Group of the Kepublic 
of China, under the sponsor- 
ship of the government, play 
and sing in 14 cities of seven 
European countries. The 
cultural mission was an un- 
qualified success. Wherever 
they played, they captured, 
the imagination of the West- 
ern audiences with the unique 
theater conventions of Chi- 
nese opera, the variety of 
the spectacle they presented 
and their magnificent cos- 
tumes. Numerous reviews ap- 
peared in important news- 
papers and art magazines of 
all the countries. visited in 
praise of the Chinese theater. 
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by Mu-tang Li 


Dr. Sampson C. Shen, 
Director of the Government 
Information Office, congra- 
tulated members of the group 
on their brilliant performance 
abroad and thanked them 
on behalf of the government. 
As he talked of the signifi- 
cance of their mission, the 
pretty face of the youngest 
of the six girls became 
wistful as her mind flashed 
back to the scenes of the 
past five months—the five 
long months when she and 
other members of the group 
played in one European city 
after another; their debut in 
London where they received 
eleven curtain calls; the 
tears on the cheeks of the 
Chinese audience when the 
Chinese national anthem was 
played after the London 
premiére; the hospitality of 
Dublin; the magnificence of 
Paris; the glory of Rome; 
the fascination of Madrid, 
and the mystery of Monte 
Carlo. 


She remembered the 
nervous nights when some 
of the world’s most celebrated 
theatrical talents—Laurence 
Olivier, Vivien Leigh, and 
Grace Kelly, and men of 
letters like William Somerset 
Maugham, sat in the front 
row watching the Chinese 
opera show. She reménibered 
the anxious, sleepless hours, 
when after the first London 
performance, they rolled in 
their beds worrying what the 
sarcastic British critics would 
say in the morning papers the 
next day. Now the five-month 


test was over, and they had 
acquitted themselves bril- 
liantly. In the seven Euro- 
pean countries covered by 
their tour, they had enthral- 
led tens of thousands of 
Western audiences and 
brought them Free China’s 
good will. 


Here are a few pages 
torn from her diary: 


London, September 11, 1957 

Four days after we took 
off from Taipei in a chartered 
DC-4 plane, we arrived in 
London at midnight today, 
tense, excited and nervous. 
Here, at Britain’s oldest and 
largest theater, the Royal 
Drury Lane, our Operatic 
Group has contracted to 
present a four-week perform- 
ance. This is the first 
stop on our European tour. 
The London season is spon- 
sored by Peter Daubeny, 
the same British impresario 
who had arranged an operatic 
show in London for a Chinese 
Communist troupe two years 
ago. We have heard much 
about this famed British 
theater sponsor who is said 
to have a penchant for the 


unusual, We were astonished __ 


to find him a man with only 
one arm but full of vitality 
and pep. He lost his left 
arm in World War II. - 
Daubeny’s — experience 
with the Chinese Communists 
had been a sad one, they 
say, but it convinced him of 
one thing: that the Chinese 
opera with its bright costumes. 
and exotic dances, has a 
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strong appeal to European 
theater-goers. During negoti- 
ations in Taipei with Daub- 
eny’s representative, the Chi- 
nese Operatic Group had in- 
sisted on two points: first 
that the national anthem of 
the Republic of China be 
played before or after each 
show; and secondly, that our 
group be identified as the 
Operatic Group of the Re- 
public of China, Despite the 
absence of diplomatic ties 
between London and Taipei, 
and in the face of the vocif- 
erous opposition of the 
Chinese Communists, which 
should have precluded his 
accepting our terms at all, 
Daubeny met them half way. 
He calls our group the Chi- 
nese Classical Theater and 
has agreed to let us play our 
national anthem after the 
premiére, after the Double 
Tenth show and after the 
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farewell show. 


London, September 16, 1957 


Tonight we made our 
London debut, and it turned 
out to be a grand success. 
All tickets for the premiére 
had been sold out days ago. 
The historical Royal Drury 
Lane Theater, where for the 
last two centuries British 
nobility and gentry have 
enjoyed the world’s best opera 
performances, was fully pack- 
ed. Among the distinguished 
personages present were Peter 
Thorneycroft, Chancellor of 
Exchequer; William Teeling, 
Conservative Member of the 
British Parliament who twice 
visited Taiwan during the 
past year; Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Lady Olivier (Vivien 
Leigh), and Lord Carisbrooke. 

Tension gripped every- 
one of us for we all knew 
that the success or failure of 


our European tour depended 
largely on our London pres- 
entation. I saw beads of 
sweat on Daubeny’s forehead 
too as he nervously watched 
the curtain being raised. 


The show unfolded be- 
fore a hushed, full house. For 
two solid hours, we put on 
our very best. We gained 
confidence as the show went 
on, and half way through the 
performance, our nervousness 
all but disappeared. The show 
was well received. A deafen- 
ing outburst of applause rock- 
ed the theater when the cur- 
tain went down. Excited and 
happy, we took eleven cur- 
tain calls while the audience 
applauded on and on. 


When the band played 
“God Save the Queen” and 
the national anthem of the 
Republic of China, everybody 
in the theater stood at atten- 
tion, Many Chinese among 
the audience were moved to 
tears. This was the first time, 
since China and Britain sev- 
ered diplomatic ties eight 
years ago, that the national 
anthem of China was played 
at a public gathering in Lon- 
don. 


The group’s secretary told 
us later that throughout the 
show, Vivien Leigh watched 
us very intently. After the 
show she came back stage for 
a while accompained by Mr, 
Peter Thorneycroft, and con- 
gratulated us on our very 
successful presentation. She 
was curious about the typical 
Chinese way of acting and 
the ancient Chinese costumes. 

* 
The group went on TV for 20 


minutes, over the Associated Re- 
diffusion, in London. 
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The Oscar-winning British 
actress asked us a lot of ques- 
tions and eyed the rows. of 
weapons with great interest. 
We were very happy too to 
meet such a famous screen 
star. 


Tired but happy, we re- 
turned to.our hotel at. last, 
We're all in bed now but 
hardly able to sleep. Partly 
we are excited. and partly 
we are worried) what is in 
store for us..in tomorrow's 
London papers.. The British 
theater critics are’ noted for 
their sharp obseryation.and 
even sharper. pen. 


London, September 25, 1957 


‘To our delightful surprise, 
most London papers appreci- 
ated our performance. ‘hey 
all published accounts of the 
show, and some of them were 
profuse in their praises. ‘I'yp- 
ical was the influential Sketch 
which said: “For Westerners 
this is a gorgeous spectacle--- 
the conventions charm. the 
miming “is ‘miraculous, and 
the sequence ‘of short plays 
has tireless anc, exhilarating 
sweep and vigour.” Said, /The 
Sunday Times: “What a won- 
derful .world of imagination 
and fantasy is the Chinese 
Theater,-where the,dramatist 
and the producer truly. have 
the world to play with---those 
in search of the -exotic. and 
the. unusual will find their 
quest amply rewarded by a 
visit to the Lane.” 


From the very beginning, 
the Chinese Communists had 
attempted to turn our group’s 
coming to London to per- 
form as a purely artistic mis- 
sion into a politiéat’ issue. 
When we first arrived) *Pei- 
ping’s so-called chargé. d’af- 
faires in London, Chin Chia- 
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Yin INP photo taken backstage’ tthe Driey Lame as widely red v 


lim, had lodged a protest with 


the British foreign office for 


letting us come here at all, 
He also protested against the 
presence of Peter Thorney- 


croft, the Ghancellor of Ex-., 
chequer, at the premiére on. 


September 16..In a statement 
to the press, the Communist 
“chargé d’affaires” alleged 
that the Operatic Group -of 
the Republic of China had 
come to London to .“slander 
the Chinese (Communist) 


Britain under the cloak of 


cultural’ activities.” 


ters among the overseas: Chi- 


-He. is- 
said to have distributed. let- 


nese telling them not to pat- 
ronize the Drury Lane theater 
duting our performances 
there. Of course the Chinese 
ignored the letters and came 
to see our show as. one as” 
they liked) * 

The British shru the 
Communist protest off with a 


laugh. One newspaper hu- 
mpeetely remarked: ae 
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during the past four weécks, 
proved a big success, Today 
is Double. Tenth, our Nation- 
al Day. To mark. the occa- 
sion, we presented to our au- 
dience tonight packets. of 
Taiwan tea. The public re- 
lations officer of our group 
told us that the Londoners 
appreciated this little gift, for 
the British love tea just as 
we do. 


The performance tonight 
was a grand experience. Four 
hundred special guests, in- 
cluding famous British nov- 
elist William Somerset Maug- 
ham, were invited to our show 
by Dr. Y, 8S. Chen, editor of 
the Free China Information 
Service in London. The whole 
house cheered when white- 
haired Matigham entered and 
walked across the aisle to his 
seat in the front row. He 
autographed a copy of his 
book “Of Human Bondage” 


&.for one of our members. 


Repeatedly, theaudience 
applauded the performance. 
After the show,.the national 
anthem of the Republic of 
China was played to mark 
the Chinese national day. 
The Chinese among the audi- 
ence were again deeply moved. 


Dublin, October 15, 1957 
We.are in Dublin, the 
capital of Ireland. which 
greeted us with heart-warm- 
ing hospitality. The first one 
to meet us at the airport was 
a middle-aged Chinese woman 


‘speaking perfect Mandarin. 
‘“Welcome, 


welcome,” said 
Mrs. Chin, proprietress of the 


only Chinese restaurant in 


Dublin. Lovingly and wist- 
fully she touched the flag on 
which is embroidered in gold 
the national emblem of China. 
She seemed to be moved pro- 


¥ 


foundly and tears trickled 
down her cheeks. We were 
so overwhelmed ourselves that 
for a while none of us knew 
what to say. 

We put on our premiére 
last night on the very day 
of our arrival in Dublin at 
the Alfieri Theater: And what 
a hit we made! It was just 
wonderful. We played to a 
packed house, of course. The 
mayor of Dublin was there as 
well as ambassadors of. the 
United States and France and 
many other dignitaries. 


Dublin, October 25, 1957 

The theater critics of 
Dublin’s newspapers turned 
out to be far more favorable 
than we expected. They had 
only nice things to say. 
Whereas many in London 
thought our music too noisy, 
the Irish people were most 
interested in it and in our 
musical instruments. . Many 
of them came to our green- 
room to have a look at them. 
The -Radio Eireann invited 
members of our musical band 
to its studid to make a brief 
talk on Chinese music and 
demonstrate the use of the 
musical instruments. 

The Irish are a people 
noted for their cordial hos- 
pitality, and Dublin is a 
charming old city, rich in 
historical relics and traditions. 
Here we face no protests from 
the Communists, nor smearing 
from their fellow-travellers. 
Friendly smiles greet us every- 
where we go. Today, the 
Primate of Ireland, John 
M’Guard, who is also Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, “reéeived 
three Catholic members of 
our group and said: “Your 
appearance in Dublin -has 
drawn the Irish people closer 
to the Chinese people.” He 






prayed’ for the future of 
Ireland and China. 


Paris, November 10, 1957 

We have crossed the Eng- 
lish Channel and here we 
are in gay Paree, the magnifi- 
cent capital of France, the 
center of European art. 
Hundreds of overseas Chinese, 
staff members of the Chinese 
Embassy, the French Repub- 
lican Guard of Honor, French 
reporters and photographers 
greeted us when our train 
pulled in at the grand station 
of Paris today. 

Our Paris tour is a bold 
try. The standard for oper- 
atic performances here ishigh. 
Theater agents from other 
European cities are known to 
have come-o Paris to size us 
up. If we fail in Paris, it may 
mean the end of our European 
tour. But our London and 
Dublin shows have given us 
confidence and the two weeks 
of rehearsal in Dublin before 
we came here perfected every 
detail of our performance. 
So we are not, afraid. 


Paris, November 12; 1957 
\\We ‘took Paris by» storm 
tonight. What a triumph it 
was! The premiére at the 
Theater of Champs Elysées, 
one of the most famous in 
Europe, was a tremendous 
success. Tickets were sold 
out days before we arrived. 
At our performance tonight, 
members of the diplomatic 
corps, French government 
officials and many well known 
artists honored ‘us-with their 
presence. We played with all 
our: heart and souband were 
amply rewarded by the Pari- 
sian audience. 
After the show, Minister 
Tchen  Hiong-fei “gave a 
cocktail party at the Chinese 
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Embassy to celebrate the»sac- 
cessful Paris debut. Over a 
thousand guests came to 
congratulate us. 


Paris; November 25, 1957 

Professor Ruhimann, a 
French scholar _ teaching 
Chinese and Chinese drama 
at the Institute of Oriental 
Languages in Paris, wrote a 
special article for a Parisian 
newspaper praising our per- 
formance as truly representa-. 
tive of the original and clas- 
sical Chinese opera. 











The mayor of Paris, Mar- 
cel Leveque, told us that the 
success of our group was not 


visit itself has given the peo- 
ple of Europe a better under- 
standing of China. 


We’re leaving Paris to- 
morrow, the French capital 
city which we have grown to 
love so much. We have made 
many friends. here, particu- 
larly among the overseas 
Chinese. They repeatedly 
pointed out that what made 
us completely different from 
members of the Chinese Com- 
munist troupe is that we were 
natural in manners and 
speech and we went about 
wherever it took our fancy 
to and talked freely to all we 
came into contact with. 


Said.a ¥rench cook of the 
Chinese Communist. operati¢ 
troupe: “I never got.a chance 
to talk with any one of them 
during the whole month they 
were staying here. They were 
watched even when .they 
talked with their own people.” 
Even French reporters. were 
barred from — with 
them. 

A typical story is the ex- 
perience, of a Chinese artist 
in Paris, Mr. Chi. He: came 
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confined to art alone, for our - 


to. our stage door one night, 


looked - askance at aie 


He did not 

speak to us. at’ Be betas 
two years ago, he tried 
to talk with eee ae. the 
Communist operatic troupe, 
he had been driven away. 
But somehow, our group ap- 
peared different to him, he 
said. We did not line up 
when entering or leaving the 
theater. We talked freely 
and laughed heartily. There 
was an air of friendliness and 
relaxation about us, as. he 
later explained. After watch- 
ing us for some time, he 
decided to approach us and 
soon we became good friends. 


Madrid, December 5, 1957 © 
We left Paris on Novem- 
ber 27. Among a host of others, 
Mr. Chi came to see-us off 
at the station and it was a 
touching sight to see him 
running after our train; and 
waving his hands with tears 


Lobby of the Theatre des Champs Elysees. A detachment of Guard Re- 
publicaine was assigned to the theatre on opening night. 


































in his eyes. 
Spain. cui us + with 
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as well as 
shows. Said S 















that all other sim : 
dancing seer ste 
seeing the opera.” . 
Miss Carmen a, famous 
Spanish actress, remar : 
“This is the best.” The p e 
of Madrid voiced particular 
interest in the symbolic way 
of acting on the Chinese 
stage 
Barcelona, Spain, Pec. U1, 1957 
We began our ten-day 
season in this capital city of,” 
Valencia province by dom= 
ating the first night's gate 
receipts to flood refugees here. “J 
The Mayor of Barcelona re- 
ceived us at his office to ex- 





















































press his appreciation. The 
Barcelona theater critics were 
most lavish in their praise of 
our performance. 


Monte Carlo, Dec. 25, 1957 

It is Christmas today and 
we're spending it in Monte 
Carlo, this dreamy land of 
gambling fame on the French 
coast along the Mediterran- 
ean. We booked for our per- 
formances’ the Opera. de 
Monte-Carlo, the only the- 
ater in this tiny country. 
Their. Royal Highnesses 
Prince Rainier and” Princess 
Grace (Grace Kelly)attended 
the premiére on December 22. 


They received the leader of ~ 


ea - 3 roup and graciously : 
Tae! per gene: 


a 


Grace Kelly looks as radiant- 
ly beautiful as she did on the 
screen. " 


Lisbon, Jan. 3, 1958 - . 

We are the first Chinese 
operatic group to visit Por- 
tugal. Our three-day perfor- 
mance in Lisbon at the San 
Carlos Theater, the biggest 
theater of Portugal,made such 
a hit that even standing tick- 
ets were sold out. Said the 


manager of the theater: “You 
have made the biggest success 
in. Portugal. Our. people 
adore your show,” We saw 
His Excellency the President 


,of Portugal at the premiére 


sitting.in the first row and 


nodding his head approving|y 


from. tone time. Aside 


mee Ye hp > we Pag 
snag” o> Fee ras 


a 
ore 


Members of- the Operatic Group 
with His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 


from Lisbon, we gave two 
performances in. Porto and 
one in Braga. 


Rome, Feb, 5, 1958 

It is now almost five 
months since we left Taipei. 
Successfully we have wound 
up our European tour after 
making our final perform- 
ances at Turin, Genoa, Milan, 
Florence,and finally in Rome, 
the oldest capital in Europe, 
the cradle of European cul- 
ture. 

We were granted an au- 
dience at the Vatican by Pope 
Pius XII on January 31. The 
prince of the Roman Catholic 
Church prayed not only for 
our group, but for all the 
people of Free China. He 


granted us a ‘special honor 
by giving permission to Cath- 
olic faithfuls’ and even 
priests to see our theater per- 


formances. Two years ago, 
when the Communist operatic 
group performed in Europe, 
he had forbidden Catholic 
faithfuls to s¢e their show. 


A special plane sent from 
Taipei is taking us home to- 
day. Looking back, I see the 
ancient London cathedrals, 
the green Irish mountains, 
the Arc de Triomphe of Paris, 
the debris on an old Spanish 
battlefield, and a trail of other 
European metropolitan cities 
and in the midst of this all 
countless friendly faces of the 
people of the different coun- 
tries of Europe, and of the 
hospitable overseas Chinese 
delighted to meet folks from 
the old country. Thése are 
unforgettable memories. 


Adieu, Europe! 
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he first rays°-of a rising 

sun are drying away the 
dews of a March’ morning. 
At dawn, the sulphuric spring 
resort of Peitouw is still asleep. 
But up on a verdant foothill, 
a group of children are busy 
in a strange ‘pursuit, each 
facing a rock and shouting 
in shrill ‘notes. 


With this daybreak vocal 
practice, the pupils of a Chi- 
nese theatrical school usher 
in another day of their Spart- 
an training dedicated to the 
making of an opera player. 


In a 15-hour ordeal from 
dawn, till dark, these children 
flex.. their muscles, . stand 
topsy-turvy on. their hands, 
fight mimic duels, and sing 
in stentorian voice, taking off 
briefly only for ‘the meals. 
Some day, after seven years 
of such rigid drills, they hope 
to walk up the Chinese stage, 
and then their dream of reviv- 
ing the Chinese opera may 
come true, 


The Fu Hsing (Renascence) 
Opera School at Peiteu is 
one of three similar nursing 
grounds in Free China. spe- 
cially devoted tothe upbring- 
ing of young talents in Chi- 
nese. opera. The Tapeng 
Opera Group runs the second 
school. And a third training 
agers is. provided by. the 

ational School of Arts, which 


offers a three-year course, on 
the same subject. From these 
schools, their principals hope, 
will grow up China’s future 
prima donnas ard top acro- 
bats to reign in the Chinese 
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by Chien Chu 


operatic world. 


These schools follow the 
same¢ traditional pattern. of 
training—drill, drill, endless 
drill. Throughout the year, 
these pupils from eight to 
sixteen years old live the 
same hard and austere life. 
But the children like it. Said 
12-year-old Miss Chen Fu-chin 
who is training at Fu Hsing 
for a female warrior: “Tough, 
isn’t it? Oh, yes. But we have 
lots of fun together.” 


Rise with the Lark 


Every morning, she ex- 
plained, they rise with ‘the 
lark, and on an empty stom- 
ach, they clamber up a 
nearby hill. There, wrapped 
in morning dew, these little 
children clear their throats 
and. begin to sing at the top 
of their voices. For half an 
hour the surrounding moun- 
tains will ring with echoes 
of these adolescents singing in 
typical Chinese theatrical 
fashion. 


This daybreak shouting, 
a teacher said, r 
time-honored method to cul- 
tivate the falsetto voicé 
cal to the’ Chinese 
Through this yelling, p 
expand the volume - or their 
voices and learn how to sing 
forcefully and distinctly. The 
best hour to yell is at day- 
break, particularly on a,shiv- 
ering wintry in 
under such trying ¢ conditic 


the’ teacher theorized, ean“a 
first rate, resonant t voice take 


shape. ~ 


ef Singing, ‘ 
* ope of the 


quired of x rate per- 


This theory is borne out 
by the experience of Miss Ku 
Ai-lien, a 14-year old pretty 
girl of the Tapeng opera 
school. She admitted: “I find 
myself a better master of my 
voice after one year of yell- 
ing. Now, when T sing, even - 
those at the back of the cine 
ter can hearimeé:” |: fy 

“A good “voice,” thé in- 
structor said, “is the key to 
a successful career on the 
Chinese theatrical stage” 
Many actors rose to nation- 
wide fame not because of 
their magnificent perfor- 
manee, but by dint of their 
superb singing. “Yelling may 
not be the only way to cul- 
tivate the falsetto voice for 
Chinese opera,” opined the 
teacher, “but experience con- 
vinces us this is a practical 
way.” 


Cadenced Singing 


The next step is to give 
the voice its color and life, 
The singing has to be melo- 
dious and tuned to the high- 

pitched music on the stage. 
Twice oe the pupils take 
voc accompanied by 
‘the musical instructor with 


the tw i 

dually, the pupils will learn 
how to pause when the band 
Holds the rhythm, or to keep 


* on singing’ while the gongs, 


drums, and cymbals beat out 
‘a maddening symphony. 

er, is but 
features re- 








or she has to act. And all 
acting on the Chinese theat- 
rical stage more or less follows 
the pattern of dancing—a 
form of exotic dancing per- 
fected only by incessant ac- 
robatic drills. Whether an 
actor walks in correct steps 
will, depend on the degree of 
acrobatic skill he has taken 
pains to learn. Every pupil, 
boy or girl, wastes no time 
to grasp this difficult art 
through exacting practice. 

Four solid hours a day, 
first right after the yelling in 
the morning and then in the 
afternoon, .pupils of the Fu 
Hsing school assemble at its 
cement-surfaced drill ground 
to flex their muscles. 


At one corner, a line of 
pupils perch by the wall, each 
stretching one leg almost up 
to head high. In this top- 
heavy position, the boys and 
girls are required to stand for 
fifteer minutes, then shift to 
another leg, and stand for an 
equal, length of period. This 
is an appetizer preparing the 


children for more strenuous 
drills that will follow. 


Dance-like Acting 


The principle is to mould 
the muscles to such a degree 
that the body can be bent or 
twisted in almost any con- 
ceivable form. A typical ex- 
ample is 16-year-old Chang 
Fu-chun of the Tapeng opera 
school. With less than two 
years of gymnastic drill be- 
hind him, he. can already 
leap across the stage in a 
loop of air somersaults, dash 
back and forth in tiger jumps, 
or whirl around in breath- 
taking speed. Twisting one 
leg behind his head, the boy 
stands firm as a rock for a 
full ten minutes. “There is 
no secret,” he said proudly, 
“I acquire all these stunts 
just through patient drills.” 


Of course he did not 
learn it all in one kick. Take 
the leg stretching, for in- 
stance; first he could only 
put his leg on a waist-high 





Girl students limbering up at Fu Hsing Opera School. 























desk. Then, as he progressed 
in his “study,” hig leg could 
go up inch by inch, finally 


meeting his head. All boys 


and girls take the same rigid 
exercise. 


A strange sight will greet 
the visitor. when he turns hig — 


eye to another corner of the 
Fu Hsing school, There some 
dozen boys are standing top- 


sy-turvy on their hands in- 


a straight row. This is a sort 
of balancing exercise while 
it toughens the arm muscle, 
From this tumble-down posi- 
tion, the boys bend up their 
bodies backwards to form a 
reversed U shape, with their 
backs facing the ground. Then 
in a quick jump, they all 
leap up. 

Having learned gymnas- 
tic tricks like these, the pu- 


pils may plunge into the acro- 


batic world for more breath- 
taking stunts typical of Chi- 
nese pugilism. Particularly 
for warrior type performers, 
their success almost entirely 
hinges on the mastery of acro- 
batic skills. Clad in long ro- 
bes and in thick-soled shoes, 
they are required to fight in 
tens¢, thrilling and yet beauti- 
ful style. One famed Chinese 


warrior type actor was said 


to be so well versed in all 
kinds of stunts that by a 
mere twist of his shoulders, 
the flags studded on his head- 


dress would flip as if they 


were pulled by strings. 
Another hard trick is 


to stand upside down on 


both hands atop five or six 


ricketily piled up ‘desks, and | 
then, in a beautiful mid-air 
loop, dive down to the stage | 


with a light, noiseless land- 


ing. Only the top-notch per | 


formers dare to attempt this 
one. tet ° 3 
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Acrobatic profficiency 
holds the key to the danée- 
like acting on the Chinese 
stage. Even characters of non- 
warrior type take pains to 
learn acrobatic skills whatever 
their roles will be. Only 
through this rigid drill, a 
coach said, can the perform- 
ers acquire a uniform, ¢xotic 
beauty in their gait that is 
hardly witnessed on the West- 
ern stage. The movement of 
the ill-trained performers will 
appear clumsy and awkward 
while the seasoned ones walk 
in graceful steps. 


The yelling and acro- 
batic training are the basic 
drills. For different types of 
performers, the training va- 
ries. Of male performers, the 
bearded gentleman type needs 
a resounding voice, and pu- 
pils for this role have to un- 
dergo more shouting than 
others. Boys aspiring for this 
career are particularly ner- 
vous about a dreadful hurdle-- 
the adolescence when they 
grow up from boyhood into 
manhood. In this transition, 
their voices usually face a 
severe test, and ‘for one or 
two years, they simply can 
not sing. Their vibrating 
boyish voice is gone. When 
they open their mouths, they 
are shocked by their coarse 
and repulsive undertone. 
They have @ jargon {or this 
severe trial: “My voice falls.” 
There is” nothing medical 
science can do to drive off 
this formidable foe. All they 
can do, and must do, is to 
wait patiently, and take me- 
ticulous care of théir health. 
Normally, five or ‘six out of 
every ten boys will come out 
all right, and resume their 
vocal lessons. ‘The other less 
fortunate ones will complete- 
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ly lose their ringing voice: 
For them, they cither quit 
the stage, or play second fid- 
die as clowns or other minor 
roles. 


Girls Are Lucky 


Girls are luckier. Their 
voices do not change as. rad- 
ically and many girls whose 
voices are unfit for a female 
part usually console them- 
selves by singing the male 
part and act as male imper- 
sonators. Wearing long robes 
and beards, they would.ap- 
pear on the stage as elderly 
gentlemen instead of coquet- 
tish damsels. Quite afew 
girls at both the Fu Hsing 
school and Tapeng opera 
school have chosen this line 
as their career. In fact, one 
of China’s best “old gentle- 
man” type perfor.ners was a 
woman, one-time wife of Mei 
Lan-fang. 


Another «type « of male 
characters sometimes. played 
by women is the handsome 
beau—the dashing rosy-cheek- 
ed young man with a touch of 
feminine charm. This lady’s 
man sings with the voice of 
a girl but speaks with the 
voice of a man. He is usual- 
ly captivatingly handsome. 
Past experience shows girls 
are better endued for this 
role. 


Women practicing the old 
gentleman or young beau 
type, however, have to con- 
front one obstacle in’ their 
theatrical career: they have 
to act like men and make 
love like men. At school, the 
girls wear a special kind of 
thick-soled shoes typical for 
male characters on the Chi- 
nese. stage, and walk about 
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A future prima donna dreams of 
the day ‘when she would conquer 
the stage. 
















in manly steps. From their 
instructor, they learn all the 
sentiments hidden in a man’s 
heart. When they are finally 
ready, they will trot up the 
stage and appear before the 
limeligh e neeon men. 




















































self, then I could venture a few 
steps, and then I could walk 
pretty steadily. Now I can 
run as fast as any other boys, 
with my three-inch thick- 
soled shoes on.” 


Bound-Foot Warrior 


Girls training to act as 
Amazons undergo an even 
more difficult course. Chinese 
women in olden days were 
supposed to walk on bound 
feet of “three inches long.” 
To be truthful to histerical 
tradition, the Amazons in 
some plays need to run and 
fight on a pair of false “bound 
feet”: “Our trick is this,” said 
Miss Chiang Chu-hua, 9, of 
the T'apeng opera school. 
“We fix up two tiny shoes on 
our toes and practice walk- 
ing in a tip-toe fashion every 


day.” As time ‘goes on, they 
will’ be able to run, jump, 
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Billy Adams (left) 


fight and even somersault on 
a pair of tiny shoes. 


On the Chinese theatri- 
cal stage, the leading female 
is, however, not the lady war- 
rior, but a virtuous or gay 
woman—the. heroine of the 
play. Centuries ago, when 
women seldom appeared on 
the stage, this role was acted 
by men as female impersona- 
tors. Mei Lan-fang is one of 
the most famous of this school. 
But now the trend has revers- 
ed. Of all pupils in the Fu 
Hsing and the ‘Fapeng opera 
schools, not a single: boy is 
chosen for the female part. 
Teachers give the simple 
reason; none of them has the 
handsome face, shapely figure 
and melodious voice that go 
together to make another Mei 
Lan-fang. With no exception, 
only girls—and the pretty 
ones with asweet, high-pitch- 
ed voice—are selected. 


At the Tapeng ‘opera 
school, four teen-age girls now 


spend ayood partoftheirtime . 


with a lean, sshallow-cheeked 
old man to‘learn all,the in- 
tricacies for a shining female 
star. This man, now 57, had 
once captured the, hearts of 
many opera lovers in Peiping, 
including the daughter of the 
Republic’s first president Gen- 
eral Li Yuan-hung,. with his 
coquettish smiles and subtle 
acting as a female impersona- 
tor. 


He is Chu Ching-hsin, who 
in his early years split honor 
with Mei Lan-fang as two of 
China’s most popular female 
impersonators. Mei Lan-fang 


is a better singer, but Chu: 


atoned for his low voice with 
his supert acting. This old 
man, who quit his stenog- 
rapher’s job at the Peiping 


Union Medical College. to 


become China’s best amateur . 


female impersonator, is now . 
partaking with his pupils they 
secret of his success, 


His method is simple: Let. ~ 
the pupils live the life of the 


lady in the play. “I am their. 
model. 
grow angry, or look heart- 
broken just as the young lady. 
in the play would. And my 
pupils follow me. They are 


not taking stereotype lessohs . 
from me. They are living the . 


life of the heroine .in_ the, 
drama. And when they go to. 
the stage, what they present 
before the audience is vivid | 
life, not a play. This is per=" 
haps my secret of success,” 
and now they are sharing my 
sere 


Born talents usually have 


better chance of success, said _ 


this master impersonator, but. 
hard work is equally impor- 
tant, if not more so. Has any 


one of his girls shown prom- 


ising. talents? “Oh, it’s still, 
too early to predict.” Maybe | 
in another few years he can 
furnish the answer. 


What Chu Chin-hsin and 
the other instructors are em- 
phasizing is a renovation in 
the training of Chinese theat- 
rical talents. The instructors 
are essentially following the 
time-old methods. of past 


masters, but modern techni- 
ques are now allowed to play, 
a part, For instance, there — 


are. now, scripts for cach 
play, which the) pupils may). 
study and ..discuss. among 


themselves. Half a century ‘ 


ago, no written . scripts. of 
any form were in, existence, 
and every detail of a play. 
had. to.come down. .“from 
mouth, to mouth” through . 
the generations. In some-cases, 
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the actors even did not fully 
understand the meaning of 
his dialogue. These ills are 
now remedied. Words of en- 
couragement now take the 
place of corporal punishment, 
which was the curse of the 
old form of teaching. 


For each play, the pupils 
are first taught the script. 
Sentence by sentence, thein- 
‘structor explains the dif- 
ferent parts. Then the pupils 
follow the teacher in dialo- 
gue and singing, first with- 
out and later with the ac- 
companying band. Then they 
practice how to act. Finally 
come the dress rehearsals. 


Roughly it will take three to 


four months to learn each 
play. Most of the pupils at 
the two schools can perform 
a dozen plays or so. 


One singular pupil among 
the 110 children is Billy 
Adams, the first American 
who has the ambition to be- 
come a great actor on the 


‘Chinese operatic stage. The 


seven-year old boy, son of 
Major and Mrs. William R. 
Adams of MAAG, now regu- 
larly goes to the Fu Hsing 
school. Every afternoon he 
appears at the school ground 
at 3 p.m. sharp and silently 
joins the Chinese children in 
the leg-stretching exercise. 
As a beginner, Billy cannot 
stretch his leg up to the 
height of his head. He is 
content with resting his leg 
on a waist-high desk, and 
there he perches in this posi- 
tion for ten minutes on each 
leg. 


Billy is quite proud of 
the few stunts he has already 
perfected. “I can do the sword 
fight, and the somersault, and 
I can stand on my hands.” 
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To demonstrate, he picks up 


a wooden sword and begins — 


an exciting duel with a Chi- 
nese boy. Both seem to have 
confidence in the use of the 
sword. First the Chinese boy 
charges, attacking with 
thrusts and punches in rapid- 
fire speed. By a hair-breadth, 
Billy dexterously parries or 
escapes the attacks. Then the 


tide changes, and it is Billy’s 
turn to take the offensive. — 
He attacks just as viciously, 


learns fast. Pos 


Does the boy with tobe * 


come a great Chinese opera- 


~ tic star. “Oh, yes,” says Billy, 


“I want to bea great fighter,” 
He looks with an envious eye 
at the other Chinese boys 
trying out all kinds of acro- 
batic stunts, Can he perform 
some of these advanced 
stunts? “No, I am not ready 
for it.” But Billy is quite 
sure he will one day be a 
master. 


Billy takes such great in- 
terest in the school that he 
lingers on after the Class 
breaks. He plays with his 
Chinese pals despite the lan- 
guage barrier, and quite a 
few Chinese girls like to tease 
him. Billy is also learning to 
speak Mandarin. Already he 
can count. in. Chinese. from 
one to ten. He can also say 
“Kung Hsi Fa Tsai”, which 
means “A great wealth for 
you.” When he makes a mis- 
take during the sword fight, 
his Chinese pals will correct 
him. He understands stch 
simple Chinese phrases as 
right or wrong, this or that, 
good or bad. 


The Adamses are living 
only two blocks away from 


‘ly given way to the twen- 





the Fu Hsing opera school, ail 
Billy = to peep intothe =| 
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come to visit the children, 
but none are permitted to 







operatic performer. calls. for 
exacting, uninterrupted drills, 

and a few days’ leave may 

very likely ruin the future ~ 
career of a pupil, the schools 
explain. i 










In days of yore, actors 
had been looked down upon 
as among the lower strata of ; 
society in China.. This erro- i 
neous concept has now large- 









tieth century fad under which 
theatrical stars: -aré adored 
like heroes. Some of the chil- i 
dren at the two schools come 
from illustrious families, like 
the daughter of General Hsu 
Huan-sheng, deputy com- 
mander in chief. of the »Chi- 
nese Air Force: Others are 















war orphans evacuated from 
Tachen before the offshore 
island fell into Communist 
hands. But most of the pupils 
are children of military serv- 
icemen who sec -a promising 
career in Chinese opera for 
their. offspring. 


Students at Fu Hsing occasionally perform in charity shows. Here, they 
rehearse on a makeshift stage in school compound. 


Seven years is a long, 
arduous way for the children 
to trudge. Before them are 
swamps and quagmires. At 
stake is the revival of the 
Chinese operatic art on the 
low ebb for the past dec- 
ade or so. The two schools 


in Taipei are China’s cradles 
of a re-born opera, but their — 
growth and success will large- 
ly depend on whether the 
children, or rather the found- 
ers. and. teachers, will . stick 
to the task. 
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Like all other arts which 
must “serve the government, 
serve the great cause of so- 
reconstruction, and 
‘serve the interest of workers, 
peasants and soldiers,” Pei- 
ping opera has been made a 


-tool of Communist propa- 


ganda and indoctrination on 
the Chinese mainland. 


For centuries past, the 
Chinese theater had flourish- 
ed as private business with 
little or no interference from 
the government. Players 
taught their art to sons and 
apprentices. Theaters were 
privately owned and operated. 
And theatrical troupes, as 
show people everywhere else 
in the world, listened only to 
the voice of the audience, 
whose likes and dislikes could 
make or break an actor or a 
new play. 

All these are no longer 
true under the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, which recog- 
nizes the theater as an im- 
portant means of moulding 
the public mind and nation- 
alized it as soon as it took 
over in 1949. A “ministry of 
culture” was created to reign 
as overlord of all cultural 
and artistic activities. Cor- 
responding “bureaux of cul- 
ture” were set up in every 
town and city. Theaters be- 
came state-owned. Every 
player of some note was 
forced to join state-operated 
theatrical troupes. A poiiti- 
cal commissar was assigned 
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by I-cheng Loh 


to each company with the 
title of “guidance officer,” 
charged with the duty of gen- 
eral supervision, representing 
the Communist party and the 
regime in all decisions, train- 
ing the players in Marx-Len- 
inism and watching for pos- 
sible subversion. While a few 
private troupes were left to 
struggle along on their own, 
they could not obtain the use 
of any theater or put on any 
performance without the per- 
mission of the local “bureau 
of culture.” 

The process of national- 
ization cost the Communist 
regime nothing. The big the- 
aters and top players were 
integrated into state-owned 
troupes in 1950, the smaller 
ones and artists of less re- 
nown followed. later in batch- 
es. Typical of the way in 
which they were annexed was 
a short news item found in 
the Kwang Ming Daily of Pei- 
ping on January 24, 1956, 
which reported matter-of- 
factly that: “The Bureau of 


Culture of Shanghai on Jan- |. 
uary 20 notified 69 private- - 
ly-owned professional show 

troupes that they would be ~ 
reorganized into state-owned — 


theatrical companies. Mean- 
while, 26 other privately-own- 

ed troupes were told that 
they would become semi-pub- 
lic theatrical corapanies while 


retaining private ownership 


for the time being.” 4 
Whether the company is 


of wedi lk plays,” yr ican 








state-owned or privately run, 
the artists on the mainland 1 
today Jead a life that isoa if 
constant round of meetings 
and “political classés,” inter- 
laced only now and then by 
rehearsals and performances. 
Actors and ‘actresses have to 
spend hours every day to 
learn the current political 
topics, handed down by the 
Communist propaganda ma- 
chine, from the earlier cam- 
paigns . on a sion. 













hundred flowers bloom, let “a! 
diverse schools of thought - ae 
contend,” “anti-rightist strug- 

gic,” to the most recent “anti- : 
waste campaign.” They must 
show enthusiasm and genuine 

interest in the Communist f 
line or risk being kicked out . 
of state-owned theatrical 
troupes to oblivion or death. : 

Miss Chang Yi-fan, a 
re open ines vege ee mots 














Miss Chang recalled in an 
article written for a Taipei 
newspaper: “I went to see her 
there, at the end of Tatung 
Road, as inmates of the Camp 
were allowed to receive callers 
once a month. She looked so 
thin and emaciated after be- 
ing there for scarcely three 
months. She said she was 
learning to operate a hosiery 
knitting machine. Her feet 
were swollen, apparently from 
malnutrition. We talked. for 
about fifteen minutes in the 
presence of a guard, and she 
told me in a slow and coarse 


voice, utterly unlike her own, 
that she would be going to 
northern Kiangsu with a ‘Re- 
form Through Labor’ opera 
troupe to entertain workers 
on the Huai River project. 


“When the troupe formed 
by the Labor Camp inmates 
left Shanghai, her mother was 
allowed to see her off. The 
old woman. who had always 
lived with her daughter on 
the latter’s income as an ac- 
tress, cried until she fainted. 
Chu-ching occasionally wrote 
back brief letters—invaria- 
bly saying how repentant she 


A most recent escapee from the Chinese mainland, Miss Li Hsiang-fen, 
who learned her operatic skill from Mei Lan-fang. Her story has been 
widely told by newspapers in Free China. 


Some 


was of her capitalistic sing 
and how she worked doubly — 
hard to redeem herself for 
the good of the people—let: — 
ters written no. doubt with 
the censors in mind. At least 
she did manage to tell us that 
she was putting on two shows 
daily, and doing manual labor 
in her ‘spare time,’ that is} 
helping the repair of dykes, 
Within a year, she died on 
the tour with the ‘Reform 
Through Labor’ opera troupe,” 
The state-owned theatric- 
al companies, organized with 
political motives, defy every 
law of economy and theatric- 
al tradition on which the 
Chinese theater was based, 
For. example, the literary and 
artistic reform movement of 
1952 started with the denunci- 
ation of I Hsiu Shing Chun, 
the patron saint of Peiping 
opera. Heretofore, the wooden 
statue of this deity, reputedly 
Emperor Ming Huang of 
T’ang Dynasty, adorned the 
backstage of every. Chinese 
theater. Every actor or actress — 
entering bowed to his image 
before proceeding to make up | 
for the part for that day. To 
prepare for the shock that 
was coming, the “guidance of- 
ficers” distributed documents 
renouncing superstition. 
Players were ordered to study 
these papers, then discuss 
them in political meetings 
which invariably came to the 
climax with the wooden de- 
ity being chopped to pieces 
and burned. 
With the campaign thus 
off to a flying start, the Com- © 
munists launched their ambi- — 
tious project of rewriting the 
traditional plays, giving them | 
a new slant to sing praises of 
the new regime, and removing 
anything which they con- 
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sidered objectionable._A num- 
ber of practices were banned 
in the drama reform: actors 
playing female parts wearing 
wooden stilts to simulate 
bound feet, the appearance 
of stage hands during perfor- 
mances, and any act of super- 
stition. Red writers not on- 
ly.censored a great part of 
the plays, but often rewrote 
characters and plots to suit 
their whims. 

A typical rewrite job was 
“The Death of Pas Chin-l 
taken from the famous Chi- 
nese novel of the 15th century 
“The Water Margin.” In the 
old version, Pan Chin-lien, a 
coquettish woman, was dis- 
satisfied with her husband 
Wu Ta, a dwarfish hot cake 
vendor. She tried to flirt with 
her husband’s brother, Wu 
Sung, was brushed off and 
later fell into the arms of 
Hsimen Ching, a rich mer- 
chant. Both were killed by Wu 
Sung who, heing the town 
marshal, reported himself to 
the magistrate. The clown 
playing Wu Ta used to get 
a lot of laughs by standing 
and walking in a squatting 
position, sort of like Toulouse 
Lautrec, the famous French 
painter. The Communists, 
however, ruled that Wu Ta, 
being a hot cake vendor and 
therefore a member of the 
working class, must look tall 
and handsome. With the cause 
of Chin-lien’s dissatisfaction 
removed, she had to be 
transformed into a nice girl 
with a weak character, and 
her downfall was thus blamed 
on Hsimen, the middle-man 
merchant who has no place 
in a Communist society. At 
the end, Wu Sung still «got 
to kill Hsimen Ching; “but 
Pan Chin-lien committed 
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To cite snot sla 
Theater audiences in Europe 
were familiar with “TheCross- 
road Inn,” which was on the 
program of the Chinese Class- 
ical Theater from the Repub- 
lic of China in 1957 and also 
that of the Chinese Commu- 
nist troupe in 1955. The 
highlight of this scene was 
two men fighting in simulat- 
ed darkness although the 


the stage was fully lit. The 


traditional version had it that 
Liu Li-hua, the wicked inn- 
keeper, was bent on murder- 
ing Chiao Tsan, an officer 
who was court-martialled 
and sent away under escort. 
He tangled in the dark with 
Jen Tang-hui, Chiao’s com- 
rade-in-arms who shadowed 
the group to protect his pal 
from bandits, and was beaten 
at the end. The painted face 
of the innkeeper showed wick- 
edness. of character, and the 
part was habitually ._ played 
by an acrobatic clown. The 
Communists, again theoriz- 
ing that the innkeeper was a 
member of the workers’ class 
and therefore must be an up- 
right fellow, wiped off the 
paint from his face and made 
him a hero, whose real aim 
was to protect Chiao Tsan. 
The fighting in the. dark was 
completely a misunderstand- 
ing, and the two antagonists 
finally ganged. up..on. the 
escorting soldiers, who were 
the real villains about to 
murder their prisoner, and 
set Chiao Tsan free. + 


Cases like these were too 
many to enumerate. Any play 
in which a man had iwo 





opera, was allowed on stage 
lest i it should serve to encour- 





who could meet only once a 
year on the night of the sev- 
enth day of the seventh moon, 
was rewritten .so that the 


With state-owned troupes set- 
ting the tone, private com- 
panies dared not overstep the 
limit even though they knew 
the audiences wanted them 
to do so, Of hundreds of 
plays. handed down from the 
last century, only some three 
or. four dozens wese 


ocratic parties and groups,” 
pointed out in an editorial 
on June’ 25; 1956, that “the 











ee 





The plot of “The Wicked Innkeeper” was rewritten by the Communists 
to suit the party line. Here the innkeeper, with painted face, does a 


spectacular stunt to show his agility. 


problem.” “The number of 
plays officially barred from per- 
formance in the last few years 
might not be many,” the pa- 
per said, “but a lot more were 
discontinued for various rea- 
sons not known to the public. 
Even the repertoire of such 
famous artists as Mci-lan- 
fang and Chen Yen-chiu was 
extremely limited. The artists 
in general were perturbed by 
this problem. The audiences 
felt tired of seeing the same 
shows again and again. The 
current poor box-office rate, 
directly affecting the living 
of Peiping opera players, 
should be attributed at least 
in part to this repertory 
shortage.” 

By and by even the Com- 
munist officials grew tired of 
the result of their own drama 
reform, In one. stroke, the 
“Ministry of Culture” lifted 


the official ban on 26 Peiping 
opera plays and magnani- 
mously declared that from 
then on, opera companies were 
to decide themselves on what 
plays were ‘suitable for the 
audience and therefore should 
be presented. A campaign 
was launched at. the same 
time to “uncover traditional 
plays.” The new-found free- 
dom set the private troupes 
on a race to court audiences 
in their accustomed way, and 
for a while they put on noth- 
ing but plays which had been 
prohibited for one reason or 
another. This freedom, how- 
ever, was short lived. In June 
1957, the Peiping regime put 
down its feet again. An edi- 
torial published by the offici- 
al People’s Daily on June 25, 
1957, branded the revived 
plays as “poisonous weed,” 
and left the troupes no choice 


but to go back to the safety 
of the approved list. 

The state-owned theatri- 
cal companies inherit every- 
thing that is characteristic of © 
Communist bureaucracy. 
They are usually top-heavy 
with talent but hardly ever 
know what to do with them. 
It is not uncommon for play- 
ers to sit idly all year round 
without ever getting near a 
stage. Many such examples 
were revealed in the recent 
“anti-waste campaign.” On 
February 5, 1958, Chen Keh- 
han the “vice minister of 
culture,” said in a party 
meeting: “some well-known 
players in the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Peiping opera made 
only 16 performances during © 
1957, one singer in the Chi- 
nese Experimental Academy 
of Opera did nothing but a 
one minute 20-second broad- 
cast last year, and 20 members 
of the Central Folksong and 
Dance Troupe hardly ever 
worked at all in the last 
three years.” On another 
occasion, Chien Chun-jui, 
also “vice minister of culture,” 
told more than 8,000 emplo- 
yees of “the Ministry of Cul- 
ture and subordinate agen- 
cies,” that: “Last year, of the 
68 players in the Chinese 
Experimental Academy of 
Opera, six made no perfor- 
mance at all, five played in 
only 10 to 15 shows, about 50 
persons appeared 20 to 4 
times, and only three made 42 | 
appearances on stage.” 

The most. famous of the 
Peiping opera players put in 
the “deep freeze” was Miss 
Yen Hui-chu, who came from 
a family of theatrical celebri- 
ties. In May 1957, when the 
“blooming and contending” 
movement was riding high, 
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Aiss Yen’s signature appeared 
underneath an article on-the 
Hsin Wen Jih Pao of Shanghai 
with the title: “Hey! I’m 
Here.” She lamented: “For 
the last two or three years, 
I was forgotten by the (party) 
leadership. While nominally 
a member of the ‘East China 
Peiping Opera Troupe, and 
drawing a monthly salary, 
all I ever did was sitting 
home and nursing my son.” 
The actress, who was the rage 
of Shanghai in the late 1940's, 
complained that: “When I 
went shopping, I was some- 
times asked by the sales per- 
sons: ‘Where had you been? 
We hadn’t seen your perform- 
ance in ages.’ I blushed all 
over and could not answer 
them. Now I want to shout: 
I’m here, in a wet and damp 
corner, unseen and unheard. 
I feel mildew all over me. I 
am rotting away.” 

This unusual approach, 
made at a time when the 
Communists still had not de- 
cided on What to do with the 
avalaunche of criticisms 
touched off by the ill-fated 
“rectification campaign” last 
year, brought Miss Yen tem- 
porary victory. Within days, 
a telegram coming from Pei- 
ping offered her the post of 
“vice principal of the Chinese 
Opera School of Peiping.” 
Although it was an honorary 
job with no administrative 
or academic responsibility 
(Shanghai has eleven “deputy 
mayors” and all of them ex- 
cept one do nothing), she 
took the offer. Only a few 


weeks later, her name was 
involved in the “anti-rightist 
struggle.” It was charged that 
Chen Jen-ping, a leader of the 
“China Democratic League,”” 
threatened the Communist 
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regime into giving her the 
nominal job by saying: “If 
you don’t give her a good 
position, she would be going 
back to Hongkong.” Although 
Miss Yen refuted the charge 
in a signed article in the 
People’s Daily on July 10, 1957, 
she soon faded away from the 
scene. 

The “blooming and con- 
tending” period and the subse- 
quent “anti-rightist struggle” 
gave the outside world 
an inkling of the discontent 
of Peiping opera players. 
From what little was publish- 
ed by the Communist press, 
the turmoil was great and 
it had shook the very roots 
of Red control of the 
opera world. Even Mei Lan- 
fang, titular head of the 
“Chinese Academy of Peiping 
Opera,” seemed to have his 
sorrows. According~to Yeh 
Sheng-chang, a famous actor 
who got top billing in the 
Communist troupe that toured 
London and Paris in 1955: 
“Although Mr. Mei is the 
director of the Academy, he 
has only the title but z.0t the 
power of that position. His 
authority was never given 
any respect. For example, 
when it was proposed that the 
character of Liu. Li-hua.in 
‘The Crossroad Inn’ be chang- 
ed, Mr. Mei opposed to mak- 
ing Liu a handsome young 
man type. But the change 
was ordered despite his valued 
opinion.” 

It was brought out in 
two forums sponsored by the 
“Peasants and Workers Dem- 
ocratic Party,” which later 
took the blame for “fanning 
up the fire among Peiping 
opera players against the 


state,” that” Ma “shao-po, a 


veteran Communist Party 





member and “deputy director 
of the Chinese Academy. of 
Peiping Opera,” was the czar 
of Peiping opera under the 
Communist regime. Ma was 
not a Peiping opera actor 
and probably still could not 
sing any part of the standard 
plays. But he ruled the 
Academy with an iron hand. 
In tthe forums, outspoken 
actors complained that “the 
Academy of Peiping Opera is 
like a concentration camp” 
and that “it has an Iron 
Curtain of its own.” 

There was little wonder 
that the Communists did 
everything in their power to 
suppress these utterances. 
Although the complaints 
were universal, they had to 
pick a principal culprit and 
use his’ example to silence 
all other critics. For that 
purpose they jumped on Li 
Wan-chiin, a famous actor of 
the warrior .type. Articles 
appearing on the People’s 
Daily in July 1957 charged 
that Li had started a cam- 
paign aimed at wrestling the 
control of the Peiping opera 
circles from the Communist 
Party. He was quoted by 
the official Communist organ 
as telling his fellow a 
“Actors. in the Shang 
Academy of Peiping O 
have left to form their - 
companies.” Those ' S officers 
who are (Communist) Party 
members and who know noth- 


ing about Peiping opera have 


pulled out. And those in Pei- 
ping would follow next. Let 
us grab this opportunity and 
shake off the dominance of 
the Bureau of Culture!” 

He was not heard of ever 
since. 
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OVERSEAS 
CHINESE 


Taipei 


M°° than 6,000 overseas Chinese attended 
a social gathering at the Armed Forces 
Stadium at 7 p.m. on February 16 on the 
occasion of the Spring Festival. Mr. Cheng 
Yin-fun, Chairman of the Overseas Affairs 
Commission, was the main speaker. Many 
overseas students were awarded prizes for 
their brilliant records, and overseas visiting 
groups were presented with souvenirs. 


Chinese from Japan 


On February 2, 15 members representing 
five visiting groups from Japan paid their 
respects to Vice President Chen Cheng at the 
latter’s residence. 


Hongkong 
April 1958 


Cultural and Publishing Activities 


Hongkong is another battle-front of the 
free world where cultural and political 
warfare is waged between the free peoples 
and the Communists. The influence of the 
developments in Hongkong can hasten the 
spiritual collapse of the Communists on the 
one hand and enable the overseas Chinese 
in Southeast Asia and elsewhere to be better 
acquainted with the actual situation on the 
mainland on the other. 


The cultural and publishing activities of 
the free peoples in Hongkong may be divided 
into four stages: 


1. The first stage covers the period from 
V-J Day to 1950 when the mainland was lost 
to the Communists. During this period, the 
free intellectuals were so poorly organized 
that cultural and publishing activities were 
in the hands of the leftists. 


2. From 1950 to 1952 following the loss of 
the mainland to the Communists, the leftists 
did not lose any time in proceeding to the 
mainland to engage themselves in the struggle 
for power in order to occupy high positions. 
The free patriots, however, were still far from 
being well organized to do much constructive 
work in the cultural and publishing fields. 


3. The period from the end of 1952 to 
1954 saw free cultural and publishing activi- 
ties reach their new high; publishing con- 
cerns and publications were in evidence 
everywhere, far ahead of the activities of 
the leftists throughout Southeast Asia. 


4. The compromise of the Vietnamese 
issue at the end of the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference following the Korean War convinced 
the free intellectuals in Hongkong of the 
prolonged duration of the anti-Communist 
struggle and the meaning of “ideological 
warfare.” They realized the necessity of 
raising the standard of their works. Hence the 
great progress in their cultural and publishing 
activities. 

The Hongkong Publishers’ Association, 
which claims a membership of 40 publishing 
houses, was established in 1956 for the purpose 
of promoting and protecting the interests of 





publishers. This association has the whole- 
hearted support of the free publishers. 


Canada 


The deputy director of the Department 
of Immigration announced on January 26, 
1958, that the Canadian Government had re- 
moved the restrictions imposed upon Chinese, 
Japanese and Indonesian immigrants, who 
were to be treated on an equal basis with 
immigrants from other countries. Accord- 
ingly, members of their families were free 
to join them before they had acquired 
Canadian citizenship. 


Malaya 


Educational authorities in Malaya issued 
an announcement on February 24, 1958, to 
the effect that all students of Chinese junior 
middle schools were required to sit for a 
special examination before they could be 
permitted to further their education and that 
within three years all the Chinese middle 
schools must adopt a five-year system. 


Singapore 
Registration of Citizens 


The officer in charge of citizen-registra- 
tion declared at a press conference on Feb; 
ruary I, 1958, that from November I, 1957 to 
January 31, 1958, 321,453 persons had been 
registered as citizens. More than 9,000 cases 
are being given reconsideration pending final 
approval of their citizenship. 


Evening Classes 


The Director of the Department of Educa- 
tion declared at a press conference on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1958, that, in* order to meet the 
urgent needs of many thousands of school 
children, it had reached a decision to con- 
duct 100 evening classes with accommodations 
for 4,000 overage students of both sexes at an 
annual cost of ST$50,000. This project would 
enable them to complete their middle school 
education or the 9th grade of the English 
school system. There would be classes on 
five evenings per week and three and half 
hours per evening. Tuition would be the 


same as that for day schools. 


Because of the rapid increase of popula 
tion, enforcement of compulsory elementary 
education cannot be carried out until 196), 
In the meantime, no restrictions have bee, 
placed on the overage students in Chineg 
elementary schools. Under these circum 
stances, the government views with disfavor 
any attempt on the part of any public org. 
anization to conduct evening schools for 
elementary education. 


Thailand 


Amendment of Election Laws 


The resolution adopted by the Thai Na- 
tional Assembly to amend election laws will 
so affect the election rights of Chinese with 
Thai citizenship that only those who are 
graduates of senior middle schools or those 
who have had five years. of civil service with 
the government are entitled to the rights of 
election. 


Members of the opposition party are 
strongly opposed to the resolution on the 
ground that whoever discharges the obliga 
tions of a citizen in fighting for his country 
is entitled to all the rights of a citizen. In 
the meantime, the Minister of Interior made 
it known that the motive behind the resolu 
tion was to simplify election procedure ona 
more rational basis. It is expected that the 
opposition party will submit for reconsidera 
tion its views on the qualification for elec 
tion rights. 


“Times Middle School” 


In compliance with repeated requests of 
the Chinese community for secondary schools, 
all of which were closed by order of the 
government sometime ago, competent at 
thorities have granted permission to establish 
a Chinese middle school known as “Times 
Middle School”, whose 60 classrooms will 
have the capacity to accommodate more than 
3,000 students. Having completed the first 
stage of conctruction, the school will be 
opened officially on May 14, 1958, a 
Thai and English will be taught. 
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The Philippines 


Chinese Populution 


Alien registration chief of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration of the Philippines de- 
clared on March |, 1958, that up to March J, 
1958, the total number of aliens registered 
had reached 175,000 persons and that with 
the exception of some 20,000 persons of other 
nationalities, 157,000 are Chinese. 


Price Control 


At its regular meeting on March 3, 1958, 
the Philippines Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution to lodge a 
vigorous protest with the Chairman of the 
Senate against the latest government deci- 
sion to enforce price control on all merchan- 
dise on account of the following reasons: 


1. The present market prices of milk, 
canned food, etc. have dropped to the normal 
level, and the price of fabrics is lower than 
that of 1954. Any measure to effect price 
control is superfluous. 


2. The present banking restrictions have 
rendered price control unnecessary. 


3, The source of supply of merchandise 
is insufficient and uncertain. Control of 
market price will not help prevent price hike. 
The most effective policy is the adoption of 
aration system now in force‘in Britain. 


4. In the face of acute shortage of goods, 
price control will merely encourage the 
activities of hoarders and speculators. 


5. To step up production and to increase 
imports of merchandise that is not sufficient 
to meet the demands of the people will render 
price control more effective. 


6. Price control conflicts with the govern- 
ment policy aiming at encouraging foreign 
investment. 


Retail Trade 


Statistics released by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry indicate that of the 
19,405 alien retailers all over the Philippine 
Islands, 18,408 are Chinese, being 95 per cent 
of the total alien retail trade; 320 Indians; 35 
British; and 642 retailers of other nationali- 
ties. 


The Chinese retail trade is divided into 
three different kinds as far as organization 
is concerned: 


1. Shops owned by individuals 
2. Partnership concerns 
3. Corporations with shareholders------328 


Indonesia 


At a meeting held in Surabaya on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958, the Indonesian Press Associa- 
tion passed a resolution to the effect that an 
appeal be made to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment to forbid the publication of Chinese 
newspapers, the very existence of which, ac- 
cording to the opinion of. the Association, 
has been affecting the development of the 
vernacular press. 


More Students Return 


In order to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of overseas youths to return to Free 
China to further their education, the authori- 
ties have appropriated special funds for the 
construction of more school buildings, labora- 
tories, libraries, etc. with a view to accom- 
modating some 2,000 more students from 
overseas Chinese communities. 





THE MAINLAND 


Japan’s Private Trade Agreement 
with Peiping 


A crisis in Sino-Japanese relations was 
averted when the Japanese government 
complied with the proposals of the Chinese 
government in Taipei in connection with 
the signing of a US$196 million two-way 
agreement on March 5 between the Chinese 
Communist regime and private Japanese 
businessmen. 

The Chinese government formally de- 
manded on March 13 that the Nobusuke Kishi 
government disown it or in the event a Chi- 
nese Communist trade mission should be 
established in Japan, refuse to accord its 
personnel diplomatic status nor allow it to 
fly the Chinese Communist flag. Pending a 
reply, it announced the suspension of the 
Sino-Japanese trade talks started in Taipei 
on March 8 and stopped the issuance of let- 
ters of credit for purchase of Japanese goods. 


After four weeks of negotiation, the Japa- 
nese government announced on April 9 that 
the agreement signed by private Japanese 
traders did not mean Japan’s recognition of 
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the Chinese Communist regime; that the 
Japanese government would respect its exist. 
ing relations with Free China; that it would 
not accord diplomatic status or privileges to 
members of any Chinese Communist trade 
agency to be established in Tokyo; that it 
would not grant it the right of hoisting the 
Chinese Communist flag over its premises 
and that the trade agreement would under 
all circumstances be regarded as a private 
agreement and absolutely not as an agree 
ment on government level. 


The Chinese government whereupon call- 
ed off the boycott of Japanese goods and 
ordered the resumption of the Sino-Japanese 
trade talks on April 15. 


The Chinese Communists on their part 
accusing the Japanese government of lack 
of sincerity, called off the trade agreement. 


One might wonder why the Chinese 
government in Taipei should have taken 
such a strong stand against the above-men- 
tioned agreement which was the renewal of 
three previous trade deals. An analysis of 
its contents is in order. 


The agreement signed on March 5, 1958, 
between Peiping and Japanese businessmen 
is very different from its three predesessors. 
In addition to the highly technical articles 
governing trade volume, categories of goods, 
the use of pound sterling as the base for 
calculations, cash deals prior to the opening 
up of barter accounts, transportation, in- 
spection of merchandise, arbitration of dis- 
putes, technical cooperation and others, it 
contains highly political and explosive 
factors. 


Article 11 of the agreement said: “The 
two signatory parties agree to station per- 
manent private commercial representative 
organs in each other’s territory. The com- 
mercial representative organs of the two 
parties shall be dispatched by the signatories 
to this agreement, to be stationed at Peking 
and Tokyo respectively. The two parties 
also agree that both parties shall obtain the 
consent of the home governments to accord 
to the commercial representative organ and 
personnel attached thereto of the other party 
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the guarantee for security and convenience 
for the implementation of their work.” 


Article 12 obligated both parties to hold 
trade fairs in the other’s land. The Commu- 
nists are to stage fairs this year at Nagoya 
and Fukuoka. Personnel for the fair will be, 
“through the consent of the home govern- 
ments”, given safe conduct and conveniences. 

The agreement, through article 13, urged 
the Japanese government and the Red regime 
of Peiping to “start on an early date negotia- 
tions between the two governments for the 
conclusion of a Sino-Japanese trade treaty.” 


These were not all. Ikeda and Lei also 
signed a memorandum which is an integral 
part of the agreement. The memorandum 
deserves verbatim translation: 


“In order that the stipulations of Article 
Il of the Sino-Japanese trade agreement will 
be smoothly implemented, the two parties, 
on the basis of equality and mutual respect, 
shall adopt the following measures: 


A. “The two parties shall obtain the con- 
sent of their respective governments to accord 
the following treatment to the permanent 
private commercial representative organ and 
the personnel attached thereto of the other 
party to protect their safety and facilitate 
their work: 


1. “Both parties shall take adequate steps 
to guarantee the security of the com- 
mercial representative organ and the 
personnel attached thereto of the other 
party. Whenever there is a legal dis- 
pute, the two parties shall come into 
contact and dispose of the said dispute 
through mutually acceptable methods; 


. “Both parties shall accord the person- 
nel attached to the other party’s com- 
mercial representative body the con- 
venience of exit and entry favorable 
treatment at customs and the freedom 
of travel for the purpose of trade ac- 
tivities; 

. “The. commercial representative organs 
may use secret telegram codes needed 
for their operations; 


4. “The commercial representative organ 
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has the right to hoist its national flag 
on its own buildings. 


B. “The size of the respective commercial 
representative organ shall be decided by the 
two parties themselves in accordance with 
the need of work. The personnel attached 
to the commercial representative organs and 
their dependents shall not be fingerprinted. 


“The two parties acknowledge that this 
memorandum has the same force as the Sino- 
Japanese trade agreement and is an ins¢pa- 
rable part of the trade agreement.” 


The Pullout Farce 


Before Chen Yi had time to assume his 
new post as “foreign minister” of the Mao 
Tse-tung regime, he took off with Chou En- 
lai for the North Korean capital Pyongyang 
where they enacted a drama of deceit. 


After several meetings with North Korean 
Red chief Kim Il Sung, Chou announced 
that he would “seek the concurrence of the 
Chinese people’s volunteer army” to with- 
draw from Korean soil before the end of the 
year. 


The “volunteers” readily agreed. 


Beginning on March 15, the first contin- 
gent of Red Chinese troops—battle seasoned 
regular combat troops under the command 
of Yang Yung—began to execute the pullout 
farce. The North Koreans informed the 
United Nations that, before the end of March, 
80,000 Chinese Communist “volunteers” would 
be sent back of the Yalu River. 


Chen Yi sitting in uncomfortably, Chou 
and Kim spent most of their time discussing 
something else. They issued a joint declara- 
tion announcing the withdrawal coupled with 
a demand that the United Nations forces in 
South Korea folljw suit. They tried to make 
this sham pullout a challenge of UNC sin- 
cerity. 


The Communist strategem did not work 
out well this time. The United States did 
not fall into the trap. It refused to pick up 
the Red gauntlet. “A spokesman of the free 
world explained that the UN forces are pres- 
ent in Korea to help defeat aggression and 





they’ have not the obligation to follow the 
lead of the aggressor. 

The Communists had never announced 
how many Red Chinese troops were in Korea. 
How could one know that they had been 
withdrawn? How could one know the Chi- 
nese Reds had not taken up North Korean 
uniforms and become all Kim’s men? 

The Yalu River is a thin strip of water 
barely separating Korea from Manchuria. 
Red troops in Manchuria could reach the 
38th Parallel in Korea in one day’s time. 
The Red withdrawal, even if genuine, is ac- 
tually not a withdrawal at all. 

Summing up, political observers are agreed 
that the withdrawal farce is nothing but an- 
other political offensive. 


The Crowning Humiliation 


March 16 shall go down in history as the 
day of crowning humiliation for nine socalled 
independent political parties on the China 
mainland which, barely one year ago, had 
gathered some courage to criticize the Com- 
munist misrule. 

On March 16 afternoon, more than 10,000 
fellow travellers—the condemned rightists 
among them conspicuously missing—gathered 
in front of the Gate of Heavenly Peace of 
Peiping and staged a rally to pledge their 
undying loyalty and allegiance to the Chi- 
nese Communist party and Mao Tse-tung. 

Deadly aware of the whinings of the 
rightists now shut behind Communist bars 
or under house arrest, the fellow travellers 
listened to tirades on the need to unquestion- 
ingly obey the Communists and to have no 
political ideas of their own. They, including 
a few hundred men over 70, shouted slogans 
for one whole hour and then paraded down 
Peiping’s streets. Prominent placards paid 
allegiance to the Mao regime and proclaimed 
their “self-reformation.” 

The rally adopted a five-point “self- 
reformation convention” which pledge the 
fellow travellers to: 

I. “Change our political stand and sur- 
render our heart to resolutely march on the 
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road of socialism under the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist party; 

2. “Be faithful to the socialist system, 
faithfully carry out the national policies 
and dedicate without reserve our knowledge 
to the reconstruction of our motherland; 


3. “Learn from the workers and farmers 
through social work, adopt the stand of the 
laboring people and cultivate their thinking 
and feelings; 

4. “Diligently study §Marx-Leninism, 
foster the advanced experience and scientific 
technique of the Soviet Union and keep fast 
to the policy of ‘let all flowers bloom and 
hundred schools of thinking contend’; 


5. “Step up our own self-reformation and 
create the conditions inducible to long term 
co-existence and mutual supervision and 
firmly carry out the united front policy which 
is dedicated to the propagation of socialism,” 

The fellow travellers also addressed a 
letter to their “beloved chairman Mao” 
which reads: 

“Under your sage leadership and that of 
the Chinese Communist party, our country 
has scored a great victory in the socialist 
revolution on both the political and ideolog- 
ical fronts. Everywhere in the nation there 
is a new Situation showing great progress. 


“We, the democratic parties and non 
partisan democratic personages, have been in 
spired by this new situation in our motherland 
and have been awakened by the socialist rev- 
olution. Today we are fundamentally undergo 
ing a self-reforming, breaking up our past 
capitalistic viewpoints and establishing 4 
socialistic approach. Ours is a unanimous 
and pressing demand for intensified ideolog- 
ical reformation. 


“We are assembled here today before 
the Gate of Heavenly Peace of our capital 
city with a firelike enthusiasm and have 
adopted a convention of socialist self-reform 
ation. We assure you that we shall, under 
your leadership and that of the Chines¢ 
Communist party, brush up our work and 
surrender our hearts to resolutely walk on 
the road of socialism. We shall dedicate all 
our knowledge and energy to the great strug: 
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gle for socialism.” 


Soon all over the mainland, the fellow 
travellers went through the ceremony at 


Shanghai, Hankow, Wuchang, Sian, Cheng- 


chow, Chungking and other major cities. 








Moving Finger on the Wall 


The Communists were not only having 
troubles with the fellow travellers. They 
had in their hands rebellious minority races 
and dissenting party members too. 


Li Shi-nun, Communist party member of 
distinguished standing and “vice governor” 
of Anhwei province, was dismissed because 
of his alleged sympathies with anti-Peiping 
rightists. Tumbling down from high pro- 
vincial posts were three other veteran Reds 
including Yang Yao-chun, provincial “pro- 
curator general.” 


Li’s dismissal followed the downgrading 
of Sha Wen-han, Red “governor” of Chekiang, 
one month ago. Sha also was accused of 
being soft-hearted to the rightists. Ousted 
from all party and administrative posts 
together with Sha were four of his chief 
lieutenants. 


The People’s Daily of Peiping was inspired 
to write an editorial warning that “dictator- 
ship over the enemies of the people shall 
continue forever.” 


The growing opposition to the Peiping 
regime among the minority races was under- 
scored by Wang Feng, Communist minority 
race chief, who held a conference to discuss 
specifically this problem. Wang revealed in 
his report that among the minority races, 
rightists were rising in their influence. 


Some minority leaders were openly de- 
manding the ouster of Communist cadres 
from their territories. And some others have 
insisted that the minorities should be left all 
to themselves, with Peiping invited to get 
out as early as possible. 


Wang’s charges followed an earlier state- 
ment by Saiffudin, Communist chief of 
Sinkiang province, who said that tribesmen 
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in two Sinkiang districts had planned to 
establish an East Turkestan republic inde- 
pendent of the Peiping regime. 


Unhappy Day & Drives 


The mainland Chinese spent their unhap- 
piest of nine unhappy lunar new year days 
this February when the Communists cut 
short their vacation periods and cancelled 
leaves for all workers. Long queues formed 
before the railway and navigation offices in 
every city with factory and office workers 
turning in their booked tickets. 


The Communists said their socialist 
reconstruction could not take a day off. 
Hence, no holiday. 


Even Communist cadres today are un- 
happy. They no longer can stay in their 
jobs in the cities. The party high command 
said that every party office should reduce 
the staff by two thirds and send the cut-down 
personnel to the countryside to till the land 
and build the dikes. 


By the end of February, more than 1,300,000 
cadres had been dispatched to the country- 
side. The Red press described in glowing 
terms the working zeal of these cadres. 
Occasional confessions, however, showed that 
wives and mothers were protesting the exile 
of their men. 


Another drive now gaining momentum 
on the mainland was one launched to exter- 
minate the insects, flies, fleas, lice, sparrows 
and mosquitoes. 


Mao Tse-tung was himself at. the head 
of the drive. When he was having some 
little fun visiting Hangchow, scenic Chekiang 
province city, he made an appearance in a 
tenement house and went to the latrine and 
kitchen to see how clean the house was kept. 


The New China News Agency reported 
that the “chairman” was highly pleased by 
everything he saw. But the official Red 
propaganda organ did nothing to correct 
its past claims that rats and mosquitoes had 
been wiped out on the mainland long ago. 
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US Diplomats’ Conference 


n conveying a warm welcome to the Amer- 
Pas diplomats who came to Taiwan for 
a four-day chiefs of mission conference in 
the Far East, the local vernaculars express- 
ed the hope that they would take advantage 
of this occasion to review the United States’ 
Far Eastern policy in general and her policy 
sowards China in particular. Asound China 
policy, they unanimously declared, would go 
a long way toward solving many problems 
which the United States is facing in this 
part of the world. 


While extending its welcome to the Amer- 
ican diplomats who came here to attend the 
annual American Far East Chiefs of Mission 
Conferencé this year, the Hsin Sheng Pao said 
editorially on March 14 that “to choose Tai- 
pei as the seat for the annual conference 
this year is in a way symbolic of the strong 
anti-Communist stand of the American Gov- 
ernment.” As the leader of the democratic 
world, continued the paper, “the United 
States is looked to for support and coopera- 
tion by all free nations, particularly those 
in Asia, in the military, economic and cul- 
tural fields. As far as we can see, spiritual 
support by the United States is far more nec- 
essary in Asia. Frankly speaking, apart from 
being weak militarily and economically, a 
few Asian nations even show spiritual weak- 
ness. Take Japan for an example. Though 
her material strength has been greatly aug- 
mented in recent years, her spiritual strength 
has degraded to most alarming proportions. 
Without spiritual strength, all military and 
economic strength would be in vain. This is 
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the reason why the United States should 
from now on give to the Asian nations 4 
spiritual boost in addition to material assist- 
ance, thereby bolstering up their anti-Com 
munist will on the one hand and winning 
their confidence in her on the other.” Free 
China, the paper pointed out, “has been re 
garded by some people as of great strategic 
importance, while others attribute her im 
portance in the free world to her immensé 
military powers. All these appraisals are only 
partly correct. In our opinion the greatest 
value of Free China lies in her spiritual 
Strength, which has been expressed in her 
concentration of will and efforts against 
Communism. This spirit has exerted a tre 
mendous influence over both our overseas 
Chinese and our compatriots shut behind the 
Iron Curtain who are pinning their hopes on 
the Central Government now on Taiwan for 
their ultimate salvation.” “We wish also to 
point out that the so-called Asian problem 
is no other than a China problem. Only 
through a firm grasp of this fundamental 
idea can there be any hope for the solution 
of the Asian problem,” added the paper. 


Taking advantage of the conference of 
American chiefs of mission in the Far East 
held in Taipei, the Combined Daily News took 
American Far Eastern policy as the topic for 
its editorial on March 16. The so-called US 
Far Eastern policy, stated the paper, “is, im 
the last analysis, a China policy. A sound 
China policy would solve all difficulties con 
fronting the United States in other parts of 
Asia. Otherwise, the trouble would be end- 
less. In this connection, we cannot but point 
out the talks now being carried on between 
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the United States and the puppet Peiping 
regime In Geneva. The American Govern- 
ment may have hoped to change the attitude 
of the regime, thereby solving some of her deli- 
cate problems. But what has been the result? 
Mr. Johnson, the US Ambassador to Thailand, 
who is now here to attend the conference, 
may have reported his own most unpleasant 
experience with the Chinese Communists to 
his colleagues. At any rate, facts have prov- 
ed that direct talks with the Communists 
will never get anywhere. Nor will it solve 
the problem of the threat to the Taiwan 
Straits. In finding a new avenue of approach 
to the United States’ China policy, the first 
thing that the American Far East Chiefs of 
Mission Conference should decide is to 
recommend to their government the giving 
up of direct talks with the puppet Peiping 
regime.” “We should also like to call the 
attention of the participants of the conference 
to the frictions existing among some nations 
in the Far East, such as between Korea and 


Japan, China and Vietnam, China and Ja- 


pan, and so on. Without removing these 
frictions, the United States would have much 
difficulty in carrying out any of her policies 
in this part of the world. Therefore, it be- 
hooves the US Government to take whatever 
step may be necessary to help them remove 
all causes of friction which have so far pre- 
vented them from effecting closer coopera- 
tion with one another,” added the paper. 


Though an annual affair, stated the Kung 
Lun Pao editorially on March 14, the Far 
East chiefs of mission conference being held 
in Taiwan cannot but have great signifi- 
cance. Let us hope that the deliberations of 
this conference may exercise some influence 
over American policy in Asia.” “Frankly 
speaking,” continued the paper, “in spite of 
the military and economic assistance given 
by the United States to the free nations, she 
has not won the friendship of all of them. 
Why? The most important reason is that as 
the leader of the free world, she does not 
have enough spiritual strength. Tomake up 
this deficiency, the United States, in addi- 
tion to extending military and economic aid 
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to the anti-Communist nations, must also 
give them cultural assistance. In our strug- 
gle against World Communism, military and 
economic struggles just form a part of the 
total struggle. There are also cultural strug- 
gle, ideological struggle, and politica! strug- 
gle, all of which are in a sense more impor- 
tant than economic and military struggles.” 
In Asia, the paper further pointed out, “igno- 
rance and poverty are two basic ailments 
which are incidentally the hotbeds for Com- 
munism. Even with the removal of poverty, 
if ignorance still exists, the American efforts 
would still be useless. Ignorance has been 
expressed in various forms in different coun- 
tries of Asia. Some are ignorant of the Com- 
munist intrigues, while others show their 
hesitation in democratizing their governments. 
Such ignorance has no doubt greatly weak- 
ened the anti-Communist camp. This is the 
reason why we feel that cultural assistance 
by the United States is just as important as 
military and economic aid, if not more so, 
because it is the dose for the cure of igno- 
rance. Since the annual American Far East 
Chiefs of Mission Conference is being held 
here, we make the above suggestion for its 
reference.” 


In extending a red carpet welcome to the 
American diplomats who came here to attend 
the annual Far East Chiefs of Mission Con- 
ference, the China Post stated on March 13 
that though Taipei may be only the equal 
of other cities both in scenic beauty and in 
other attractions, yet it is unique in one re- 
spect. “Taiwan is known throughout the 
world for its anti-Communist stand. It has 
not earned this reputation for nothing. Some 
of its anti-Communist legislation and prac- 
tices are nicely balanced between democrat- 
ic principles and security necessities. As 
practically all Asia is under the Shadow of 
Communism, every Asian country should be 
able to learn something from Free China. 
While the different chiefs of American dip- 
lomatic missions are here, they must profit- 
ably observe what is being done in this coun- 
try to guard against Communist infiltration 
and subversion and what we do to repentant 
Communists. If some of the things we do 





seem a bit too strict to our visitors, they will 
not be so when applied to other Asian coun: 
tries. In fact, owing to the large number 
of Communists who have infiltrated into 
them, many of the Southeast Asian govern- 
ments will have to do a good deal more than 
what we do if they want to hold the Com- 
munists in check. As the United States is 
friendly to all the countries in Asia, includ- 
ing even the pro-Communist, neutralist states, 
the chiefs of mission meeting here may like 
to advise those governments on what they 
should do to guard themselves against Com- 
munist aggression. On the one hand, this 
will further the United States’ policy of con- 
taining Communism in Asia; on the other, the 
chiefs of mission will be rendering valuable 
service to those governments.” 


Commenting on the same topic on March 
Il, the China News editorialized that “Amer- 
ican chiefs of mission in the Far East will 
have much to talk about in their four-day 
conference in Taipei. But they should under 
no circumstances let the civil war danger in 
Indonesia nor the Chinese Communists’ eco- 
nomic infiltration and political subversion in 
Southeast Asian nations make them forget 
even for a minute the Communist threat of 
military aggression on the Korean peninsula, 
in the Taiwan Straits. and in Indo-China. S6 
long as the Chinese Communists’ war ma- 
chine remains unsmashed on the mainland, 
that threat will continue indefinitely. Yet one 
can not but have a feeling that as in Manila 
soin Taipei, American diplomats and service 
representatives will probably spend most of 
their time talking around the Chinese Com- 
munist problem in continuation of the pres- 
ent policy of maintaining a cordon sanitaire 
on the periphery of the Communist-control- 
led mainland. It would come as a surprise 
indeed if anyone should come up with the 
suggestion that the present negation policy 
be replaced with one that is at once dynam- 
ic, and positively seeks the destruction of the 
Russian-backed Communist regime which has 
already enslaved the whole of the Chinese 
mainland, plus half of Korea and half of 
Vietnam. Mr. Everett Drumright, the new 
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American ambassador to China, in his cre 
dentials to President Chiang Kai-shek last 
Saturday quoted Mr. Dulles’ famous declara 
tion of faith that the Chinese Communist re 
gime on the mainland represents ‘a passing 
phase.’ The new envoy added that the Amer 
ican people would join in the hope that this 
‘passing’ will occur soon. The question ask 
ed by the Free Chinese is: How far is the 
United States prepared to go to hasten the 
‘passing’ of the Communist regime on the 


mainland?” 


Tokyo-Peiping Trade Agreement 


“Unlike its predecessors, the present trade 
agreement signed by a nominally non-gov 
ernmental Japanese mission in Peiping on 
March 5 is not purely commercial but 


strongly tinged with a political color. So 
serious is the case that unless the Japanese 
Government flatly rejects it, it would do ir 
reparable damage to Sino-Japanese relations,” 


Thus observed the Central Daily News in its 
editorials on March 12 and 17. In the com 
mon interest of China and Japan, continued 
the paper, “we wish to make the following 
suggestions for the Japanese Government 
to consider: (1) Trade with the Chinese 
Communists should be purely commercial 
and all businessmen from the puppet regime 
treated exactly in the same way as those 
from areas with which she has no diplomati¢ 
relations. This is the minimum political 
stand the Japanese Government should take 
(2) The responsible leaders of the Japanese 
Government have reiterated once and again 
that it will never recognize the puppet re 
gime. They should see to it that their words 
will inatch with deeds. (3) Some of the com 
modities listed in the Tokyo-Peiping trade 
pact are strategic materials. Once sold to 
the puppet regime, they would simply im 
crease its war potential, with the result that 
Japan herself will suffer. (4) In the eyes of 
free Asian nations, Japan is still regarded 
as an ‘aggressor’. To remove such a concep 
tion in the minds of her neighbors, it be 
hooves Japan to show her sincerity to them 
and uphold international justice.” 
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“The Chinese Government has made clear 
its stand concerning the signing of the new 
Tokyo-Peiping trade pact. The future develop- 
ment of this problem will subject Sino-Japa- 
nese relations to a severe test.” Thus de- 
clared the Hsin Sheng Pao in its editorial on 
March 14. The crux of this problem, con- 
tinued the paper, “is no longer the signing 
of a trade agreement between Japanese trade 
organizations and the Chinese Communists 
but the political problem arising from it. 
Much as we disapprove of any trade between 
Japan and the puppet Peiping regime, we 
are not unmindful of Japan’s need to trade. 
But to permit the Chinese Communists to 
station a permanent trade mission in Tokyo 
and fly the Chinese Communist flag and to 
accord its personnel diplomatic privileges is 
not an economic but a political problem. 
No matter in what light the Japanese Gov- 
ernment may view it, it is against interna- 
tional practice and an unfriendly act to- 
wards the Republic of China. The Kishi 
cabinet may have its difficulties, but this is 
something which we cannot tolerate. There 
are some people here who even suggest that 
failing a reasonable solution of this problem, 
the Chinese Government should not hesitate 
to sever its relations with Japan. Naturally, 
such a step is not what we expect.” Asa 
matter of fact, pointed out the paper, “with 
trade as a bait, the Chinese Communists are 
trying to allure Japan into the snare they 
have set for her. While the Soviets exert 
their military pressure on Japan, the puppet 
regime in Peiping attempts to break open 
Japanese political defense with economic in- 
ducements. Once the political defense is 
gone, Japan would be a pawn on the chess- 
board of Soviet aggression in no time. Fur- 
thermore, how much benefit Japan can derive 
from her trade’with a regime notorious for 
its infidelity is still open to doubt. The bit- 
ter experience of the businessmen in Hong- 
kong and England is a lesson for Japan to 
learn. Does Japan realize that she is paying 
too high a price for this trade?” 


“Whatever the Japanese Government may 
have to say regarding the trade agreement 
with the Chinese Communists, it is definite- 
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ly against international practice and a most 
unfriendly act towards the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The Kishi cabinet has been generally 
regarded as anti-Communist. It is indeed a 
great pity that it could not do anything be- 
forehand to prevent the signing of the trade 
pact. However, there is still time for him 
to repair the damage, if he values the friend- 
ship of the Republic of China.” Thus de- 
clared the Combined Daily News in its two 
successive editorials on March 9 and I5 re- 
spectively. “It is quite unnecessary for us 
to say,” continued the paper, “that in the 
struggle against World Communism, there 
is no middle road. But we wish to point out 
that should the Communist trade mission 
ever be allowed to stay in Tokyo, it would 
inevitably engage in subversive activities 
there. Moreover, it would do everything 
possible to lend its help to the leftist So- 
cialist Party in Japan, thereby dealing an 
irreparable blow to the Conservative Party. 
That day would be the day when the Con- 
servative Party has to relinquish its political 
power. It would also be the day when Japan 
would quit the democratic camp.” 


Commenting on the same subject, the 
Kung Lun Pao in its two consecutive articles 
on March 9 and 16 stated that the Chi- 
nese Government should not hesitate to 
take whatever strong action it deems nec- 
essary in protest against the trade pact be- 
tween Japan and the Chinese Communists. 
“According to an aide memoire which con- 
stitutes an integral part of the agreement,” 
continued the paper, “the Chinese Commu- 
nists will be permitted to maintain. a perma- 
nent trade mission in Tokyo and to hoist 
their own flag as well as. to have quasi- 
diplomatic privileges.. In view of this fact, 
this pact has gone beyond the scope of trade 
and is to all intents and purposes political 
in nature. lf such a thing should be permit- 
ted to take place, it would be a great insult 
to the Republic of China with which Japan 
has diplomatic relations. It is our hope 
that the Foreign Ministry will keep up its 
strong stand and fight to the last. It can rest 
assured that it has the full support of all 
Chinese people.” 








Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post stated editorially on March 18 that “If 
the amount of trade that the Chinese Com- 
munists hold out to the Japanese were enor- 
mous, we would have little difficulty in un- 
derstanding. But the total amount of trade 
envisioned in the agreement is US$100,009,990 
for the five-year period, or an average of 
US$29,009,000 per annum, This is less than a 
quarter of the annual barter between Free 
China and Japan. In our comment in this 
column, we have more than once reminded 
the Japanese that they cannot substantially 
increase their trade with the Chinese Com- 
munists without running the risk of losing 
a part or all their trade with us and Korea. 
Now it looks as if the Japanese have thrown 
all discretion to the winds. In the trade 
agreement mentioned above, there are provi- 
sions allowing the Chinese Communists the 
right to hoist their flag, diplomatic privileges 
for members of the trade delegation and a 
number of other privileges not connected 
with trade. The Japanese government has 
all along denied responsibility in connection 
with actions of the Japanese individuals 
who negotiated the agreement. However, it 
is difficult to see how, without the govern- 
ment’s blessing or tacit understanding, the 
individuals in question could commit their 
government in granting diplomatic privileges 
to the Chinese Communists. The worst is 
that, despite the Chinese government’s re- 
peated protests, the Japanese government 
showed signs of accepting the agreement in 
full. Therefore, it looks as if this so-called 
private agreement has had the blessing of 
the Japanese government all along.” Then 
the paper went on to give the following 
conclusion: “There is still time for the Japa- 
nese government to renounce its connection 
with the agreement and avoid the dangers 
facing Japan and save the relations of the 
two countries from being strained. At the 
same time, the Chinese people, who have 
been known for their patience and magna- 
nimity, should exercise the greatest control of 
themselves, pending the clarification of the 


attitude of the Japanese government.” 

Charging the Japanese government with 
double play concerning its stand on the To. 
kyo-Peiping trade pact, the China News edi- 
torialized on March 13 that “the Chinese 
government’s opposition to the inclusion of 
any political terms during the recent nego 
tiations in Peiping is well known. The faet 
that the Japanese mission accepted the Chi- 
nese Communists’ demand on the flying of 
their flag on their future mission building in 
Tokyo, shows that it had reason to believe 
that the agreement would meet with the ap 
proval of the Japanese government. Without 
such approval there would be no way to im. 
plement the trade agreement at all.” “It is not 
a diplomatic secret,” the paper went on to say, 
“that the Japanese government, for quite 
some time now, has been pursuing a double 
barrelled policy. On the one hand, it recog. 
nized the Republic of China. On the other 
hand, by making use of ‘so-called unofficial 
missions, it has steadily sought closer trade 
relations with the mainland. So long as its 
efforts stop short of giving the Chinese Com: 
munists any quasi-diplomatic recognition, the 
Chinese government has said nothing be 
cause it well knows Japan’s need of trade 
and Taiwan’s inability to satisfy that need 
in its entirety. Basically understandable is 
the Japanese people’s need to seek trade 
wherever they find it. Not so easily unders 
standable is their readiness to sell strategic 
goods to the Chinese Communists, which ob 
viously can only have the effect of further 
building up the latter’s military potential 
for aggression. And Japan is one of the in- 
tended victims. All along the Chinese gov- 
ernment has been hoping that the Japanese 
government and people will know that Japan’s 
permanent and long-range interests are with 
the free nations, including the Republic of 
China, and that they will refrain from doing 
anything which would build up the Com 
munist regime’s prestige and power. Unfor- 
tunately, this is exactly what the new tradé 
agreement will do for the Chinese Commu 
nists.” 
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I> 7 . FOREIGN 
press OPINION—— 


“A Land with a Future” 


apace China is an example of a 
country that has achieved economic 
progress through the complete suppression of 
the basic freedoms. Free China, in making its 
gains in all fields of activity, is making the 
right move by its conscious efforts to pre- 
serve the rights and freedoms of its people.” 


This is a statement made by Mr. Masaru 
Ogawa, editor in chief of the Japan Times, 
who recently made a 12-day visit to Free 
China with a delegation of 14 Japanese jour- 
nalists. 


Writing in a series of three articles pub- 
lished in the Times on March 1, 3 and 4, 
Ogawa said Free China is “a land with a fu- 
ture.” He pointed out that there are in Free 
China “signs of youthful vitality, stability, 
progress, and of purpose. Above all there is 
in Free China the willingness to face the 
facts of life—a factor essential to any nation 
planning a future.” 


The American-educated Japanese jour- 
nalist said he found young men with drive 
and imagination assuming positions of res- 
ponsibility at all levels of activity on Tai- 
wan. He named 4l-year-old Dr. Sampson 
Shen, director of the Chinese Government 
Information Office; 44-year-old Yu Kuo-hwa, 
head of the Central Trust of China which 
handles among other things trade with Ja- 
pan; 46-year-old Jerome Sinnan Hu, manager 
of the huge Kaohsiung Refinery of the Chi- 
na Petroleum Corporation; and 48-year-old 
Hu Chiu-yuan, leading theorist for the Kuo- 
mintang. 

Ogawa noted all the Cabinet ministers 
under President Chiang Kai-shek are still in 
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their 50’s. He said Foreign Minister George 
Yeh, for all of his long experience and dis- 
tinguished role in the diplomatic field, is 
only 54. And General Wang Shu-ming, 
chief of the general staff, also 54, has not 
lost the youthful exuberance and toughness 
he brought with him from the countryside 
of Shantung Province. 


“The average age of the commanders in 
chief of the Army, Navy, and Air Force Head- 
quarters is only 51.” 


“The military force itself is today well- 
balanced with veterans and new recruits. 
According to ‘Tiger’ General Wang, the aver- 
age age in the armed forces is now 25-I/2 
years.” 

“All evidence points to the fact that Free 
China has been succeeding in its efforts to 
put fresh blood into its political, military 
and professional setup.” 


Besides being impressed by the ability of 
Free China to rejuvenate itself through pla- 
cing of young men in positions of responsibi- 
lity, Ogawa also noted the presence in Tai- 
wan of a relaxed atmosphere and a general 
feeling of stability. 

“One fortunate thing about Taiwan,” he 
said, “is that it faces no food problem. Rice, 
for instance, can be harvested at least twice 
a year and in some places three times. A 
pound of rice costs about NT$2.” 

“Without this potential source of instabi- 
lity,” Ogawa said, “great strides are being 
made to build up the island’s industries.” 

He went to the manufacturing belt cen- 
tering around Kaohsiung in southern Taiwan 
and specifically to such industrial plants as 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation, China Pet- 





roleum Corporation, Taiwan Cement Cor- 
poration and the Tang Eng Iron Works. 
There, new machinery, equipment and know- 
how are being installed and utilized to speed 
up production, he reported. 


Together with the expansion of indus- 
trial plants, a large-scale agricultural reform 
program has been instituted, Ogawa noted. 


He said the result is that 320,000 families 
of tenant farmers now own the land they 
till. He quoted Shen Shih-ko, director of 
Land Bureau of the Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
ernment, as saying: “The policy of giving land 
to the tillers was succeeding without being 
accompanied by discontent because the for- 
mer landowners had been encouraged to invest 
in industrial plants.’ 


“There is no doubt that the agricultural 
and industrial production has achieved a 
tremendous revival during the past eight years. 
And it is not without reason that Free China 
should boast of a living standard second only 
to Japan in the Far East.” 

Touching upon freedom of the press in 
Free China, Ogawa said: “To say that there 
is complete freedom of the press in Free 
China would not be true. But within limits 
the freedom allowed the press is quite im- 
pressive.” 


“For one thing,” he said, “there is no 
censorship in Free China.” 

“One Japanese newspaperman asked how 
long the censors would take in checking his 
copy for Tokyo. There was some embarrass- 
ment when he was told that the censors did 
not exist.” 

According to a foreign correspondent sta- 
tioned in Taipei, Ogawa reported, foreign cor- 
respondents are given complete freedom of 
movement in going about their jobs and in 
writing as they please. 

Ogawa said: “Chinese editors whom we met 
in informal talks said they are not under 
any pressure from the authorities and given 
the freedom in principle to write and print 
whatever they desire. They emphasized the 
fact, however, that all of them without 
exception supported Free China’s struggle 
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against Communism and that their editoriaj 
policy was attuned to that fact. ‘If you calj 
that control,’ one editor said, ‘then it is em 
tirely voluntary and self-imposed.’” 


The Japanese journalist also quoted 
Nancy Yu, publisher of the English-language 
China Post, as saying: ‘The situation with 
regard to freedom of the press has improved 
tremendously since the first hectic days ning 
years ago when the National Government 
moved to Taiwan.’ 


“According to her,” Ogawa said, “the re 
fusal of the International Press Institute 
admit Free China was most likely based op 
information gathered at that time. The 
situation is entirely different today.” 


“The wonder of Free China is not that 
freedom of the press and information hag 
been limited in a few cases but that there is 
so much freedom,” Ogawa concluded. 


Chou’s Resignation 


Commenting on Chou En-lai’s resigna 
tion as Red China’s ‘foreign minister, the 
Oakland Tribune on January 12 said: “Just 
what the Chinese Communists had in mind 
for the future when the decision was madé 
for Chou En-lai to give up his job as ‘foreign 
minister’ and concentrate on being ‘prime 
minister’—a shift that put General Chen Yi 
as ‘foreign minister-—is something that will 
require a concentrated study. Any snap 
judgment on what the change portends would 
be precarious as a base upon which to look 
at the future.” : 

However, the paper said: “If the end of 
the line should come for Mao Tse-tung, it 
would be either Chou En-lai or Liu Shao-chi 
who would be the two prime candidates 
take over the chairmanship of the Chinest 
Communist Party. It cannot be said with 
any degree of accuracy at this time that 
either has the advantage, but this relation 
ship could have a connection with thé 
changes in the Red regime.” 

Regarding the appointment of Chem 
Yi, the paper said: “It would seem _ reason 
able to suppose he was made ‘foreign minis 
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ter’ only to serve in a puppet role, with Chou 
En-lai as ‘premier’ continuing to call every 
turn.” 

“Chen Yi is primarily a military man. 
He has never made any impressive record as 
either a negotiator or an administrator,” the 
paper added. 

The Scotsman believed that Chou quitted 
his “foreign minister” post in order to attend 
to the precarious economy of Red China. In 
an editorial on February 12, the paper said: 

“The indications are that Chou En-lai’s 
replacement as ‘foreign minister’ of Red 
China is not a dismissal. He remains prime 
minister. There might, of course, have been 
some disagreement with Mao Tse-tung, and 
this procedure might have been adopted for 
face-saving purposes. But there has been no 
indication of this, and it seems unlikely... 


“There is one general fact that might ac- 
count for the change. It is presented as part 
of a wider change affecting several ‘minis- 
tries’. 


“Red China is at the moment facing a 
very sticky period of economic development 
and reorganization. It may well be that 
Chou En-lai is going to devote himself to the 
enormous problems of building up industry 
with very limited capital—and very limited 
help from Russia—in a country with a fan- 
tastic annual increase of population. 


“It is certain that this is a much bigger 
worry for Peiping than the political discon- 
tent which emerged so strongly during the 
period last year when public criticism was 
allowed. If Red China’s precarious economy 
got out of control, the hold of the Commu- 
nist regime would be shaken.” 


The Glasgow Herald in an editorial on the 
same day said that Chou’s active possession 
of the premiership will keep him fully oc- 
cupied with cutting out waste and bureau- 
cracy and with overhauling the administra- 
tive system of the puppet regime. 

Regarding Red China’s foreign policy, the 
paper said: “While Mao Tse-tung remains 
in control, Chinese diplomacy is unlikely to 
swerve from the present course.” 
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Troop Withdrawal From Korea 


Marvin Liebman, secretary of the Com- 
mittee of One Million in the United States, 
said on February 20 that Peiping’s announce- 
ment to withdraw its troops from Korea was 
prompted by the “great unrest that continues 
on the Chinese mainland” since the troops 
are needed back home to keep the restive 
mainlanders in check. 

The Committee’s statement read: “Revolts 
against the Peiping regime in Tibet and 
among the Moslem population, anti-Commu- 
nist activities and demonstration by students, 
growing anti-Communist sentiments among 
intellectuals, have made it imperative to keep 
as many troops as are available on the main- 
land to help quell what the Peiping regime 
fears might become a general uprising simi- 
lar to the Hungarian revolution.” 


The majority of American papers also 
warned the United States to beware of the 
trick Peiping played in its unilateral offer. 


The New York Times in its February 20 
editorial said: “In view of the long record of 
Communist perfidy this announcement is be- 
ing greeted with healthy skepticism. But 
there may be good reasons for it—among 
them, the atomic weapons of the United Na- 
tions forces, the growing Soviet-Red Chinese 
rivalry in North Korea, which has reduced 
its population from 9,000,000 to some 3,500,000, 
and a possible desire by Peiping to purge it- 
self of the United Nations’ condemnation of 
its aggression as a step toward United Na- 
tions membership.” 

The Christian Science Monitor on February 
24 said: “Notwithstanding the apparently 
tight control of mainland China, the Peiping 
regime may have problems enough in trying 
to raise the level of living there. It may 
have resolved to shorten its commitments in 
Korea and Vietnam and. be trying to obtain 
something in return. Or it may be concen- 
trating its military strength for some kind of 
a demonstration against Taiwan.” 

The paper then went on to say: “Any pro- 
position looking toward reunification of 
Korea is attractive; and troop withdrawal 





would seem on its face to suggest reciprocal 
action by United Nations forces in South 
Korea. But the situation is not quite so’sim- 
ple as this. Once before, the United States 
withdrew its forces from South Korea after 
Communist occupying troops (then Russian) 
had been removed from North Korea. What 
happened was that North Korean troops 
equipped with tanks invaded South Korea, 
overrunning an army that had been limited 
to small arms. That was 1950.” 


“UN forces, largely American, have been 
kept in South Korea to see that this does not 
happen again. To withdraw them would be 
to leave the South Korean army, large as it 
is, without atomic tactical support and fac- 
ing probably superior aviation and firepow- 
er. Moreover, Red Chinese divisions could 
wait merely across the Yalu River while 
American troops, if removed, would have to 
be based in Okinawa or Hawaii.” 


The Wall Street Journal on February 21 
suggested that the best thing for the United 
States to do vis-a-vis Chou En-lai’s gesture 
was to do “absolutely nothing,” for, the Jour- 
nal said, it would be foolhardy to pull U. S., 
troops back to Okinawa or Japan and per- 
haps have to rush in all over again into a 
worse Korean war than the firsc one. 


The Detroit News on February 20 said: 
“The United States and its allies forming the 
8th Army in Korea are bound to view with 
a skeptical eye the news that Red China has 
determined unilaterally to withdraw its forces 
which are now south of the Yalu River. 
There is good reason to look for the conceal- 
ed hook in this well-feathered bait. During the 
past five years, the Red Chinese have acted 
as if they intended to make North Korea a 
permanent bastion of Manchuria, elaborately 
organizing it with jet bases and other new 
defenses in direct violation of armistice terms. 
So Chou En-lai now announces that he will 
say goodby to all this but will take one year 
to do it. That is more than enough time to 
promote the desired confusion in Western 
policy, if he is merely making a propaganda 
feint.” 

The Kansas City Star on February 20 said: 
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“Communist China’s latest statement 

Korea is strictly propaganda bait for sucke 
..Peiping says that the U.S. and U.N. Com 
mand will obstruct the ‘peaceful unificatiogi 
of Korea unless we also pull out our troopg 
This makes the propaganda purpose evidey i 
At no cost to their own military positiog 
the Communists will pretend to leave Korg 
on its own. 3 


“Red China will continue to dominatg 
North Korea. But the fiction of an uncom 
trolled territory will be created for the benefit 
of Asian neutralists. The best way for the 
United States and its allies to answer sucha 
maneuver is with facts. We can point out 
that the North Koreans unleashed the wa 
in 1950 with the full support of Russia and 
Red China. We rallied to the defense @f 
invaded South Korea because of our U.¥ 
commitments. 

“The day is past when the United State 
can stay at home and improvise a defeng 
abroad after aggression occurs. In order 
be an effective defender we have to be on 
the scene. This requirement prohibits our 
withdrawal from Korea until there are safe 
guards for a free and unified country. 


“There is a good rebuttal to the lates 
propaganda play by the Reds. It is to me 
affirm our interest in protecting the free 
world from aggression and to make our sens 
of responsibility known to that world as per 
suasively as we can present it.” 


The Seattle Times on February 20 sai¢ 
“Although the Communists’ maneuver 
troop withdrawal from North Korea is trang 
parently costless to themselves, it probably 
will cause some embarrassment to the Un 
ed States in maintaining its position in the 
Orient. It may serve to sharpen the frictiong 
that sometimes mar United States-South 
Korean relationships. 4 


“The key factor in the Korean military 
situation is that the two American divisiom 
in South Korea are equipped with atomit 
weapons. Those weapons are the best guar 
antee that hostilities will not be resumed of 
the divided peninsula. They are the real 
targets of the Communist *Yankee-go-homeé 
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propaganda.” 

The Milwaukee Journal on February 26 said: 
«Red China’s plan to withdraw her 3990,000- 
man ‘volunteex’ army from North Kovea and 
her simultaneous demand that the United 
Nations get out of South Korea in return is 
good propaganda. As a step toward reliev- 
ing tension, however, the proposal is tricky. 
The fact is that eight years ago the United 
Nations told Red China to get out of North 
Korea. This is a rather tardy obedience. A 
bigger fact is that such mutual withdrawal 
would leave the Communists in a_ stronger 
position than ever and increase rather than 
ease risks of war. 


“For Communist China, withdrawal mere- 
ly means a pullback over the Yalu. river, 
across which Red Chinese troops could re- 
turn in a matter of hours. For the United 
States and other U.N. troops to withdraw 
would mean a pullback at least to Okinawa, 
1,000 miles away.” 

The New York Daily Mirror on February 
20 regarded Peiping’s gesture as a part of 
Khrushchev’s present campaign to get the 
United States to recognize the status quo (a 
divided Korea) as settled, not to be argued 
over any more. 

“The North Korean government is Com- 
munist, dependent upon Red China for eco- 
nomic assistance. The two governments are 
part of the Soviet Universal States and are 
dominated as to policy by the Kremlin. 
When they meet in conference, it is not as 
two distinct sovereign states, but as two asso- 
ciates of a number of satellites of the Krem- 
lin.... Therefore when they—Red China and 
North Korea—reach an identical conclusion 
concerning any question, it is evidence that 
a policy has been set in the Kremlin which 
they are implementing.” 


The Washington Star on February 20 said 
that there seemed to be “more fanfare than 
anything else” in the Red announcement. 


“If they (the Red troops) are actually 
going to be pulled back into the Chinese 
Communist territory,” the editorial said, 
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“such withdrawal will involve only a _ rela- 
tively short trip and it could be reversed 
quickly. That is one reason why compara- 
tively few American and other outside U.N. 
forces in South Korea are likely torush into 
a similar pullback.” 


In other countries, the Scotsman; on Feb- 
ruary 24 said: “Britain’s preliminary view 
is that U.N. forces should not be withdrawn 
from South Korea until there are adequate 
guarantees that the Red Chinese have in fact 
withdrawn across the Yalu and that they will 
not come back; and that nationwide elections 
will be held under U.N.—not puroly neutral 
—supervision.” 


A Japanese newspaper, the Sangyo Keizai, 
in its February 20 editorial declared that the 
Communist announcement signified that the 
completion of the modernization of military 
equipment has made troops from across the 
Yalu River no longer necessary. The paper 
listed four reasons to substantiate this: 


(1) Ever since the Korea Armistice, the 
Chinese Reds have been reinforcing their 
military forces with better and more modern 
equipment. Equipped with more than 300 
up-to-date jet planes and even missiles, they 
no longer find it necessary to keep their 
troops in North Korea. 


(2) The Chinese Communist withdrawal 
would only mean pulling back a few miles 
to the Manchurian bank of the Yalu River, 
while a similar withdrawal by the United 
States and the United Nations forces would 
mean a complete withdrawal to at least 1,000 
miles of open waters to Okinawa. 

(3) In other words, the mutual with- 
drawal of troops from the Korean peninsula 
actually would make the Communist military 
forces far suverior to the South Korean 


forces. 


(4) If the United States refuses to follow 
the Chinese Communist move and keeps the 
recently introduced atomic-equipped 7th Divi- 
sion in South Korea, it would give the Com- 
munists new ammunition for propaganda that 
the United States is the real aggressor. 





NO WONDER WE ARE LOSING 
By Robert Morris 


Published by the Bookmailer 
230 pages US$2.50 


udge Robert Morris has been counsel to so 

many committees charged with investigat- 
ing Communist infiltration in America that 
he has ample evidence, well documented, to 
share with all who are interested in the prob- 
lem. As a young lawyer in 1940, he was 
chosen assistant counsel on the Rapp-Coudert 
Committee investigating the New York City 
schools. After World War II he was counsel 
on committees investigating charges of dis- 
loyalty in the State Department; of pro-Com- 
munism in the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(IPR); and of US Communists in the UN 
Secretariat; and more recently he has been 
chief counsel for the Internal Security Sub- 
committee known as the Jenner Committee. 


His war service was in Counter Intelli- 
gence for the Third Naval District of the 
USA. Later he was on Guam and Saipan with 
Navy Intelligence, and had opportunity to 
prove his theory that, instead of routing out 
and killing remnants of Japanese resistance, 
they could be persuaded to surrender if assured 
of fair treatment as POW’s. Mcrris and his 
fellow-officers were so successful that when the 
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Tenth Army invaded Okinawa, it had ¢ 
first full-scale psy-warfare unit attached 
an invasion army in the whole Pacific War, 


Morris had experience with pro-Comm 
nists while in Naval Intelligence. Before aj 
after the Japanese surrender, the left-wingey 
clamored for “unconditional surrender” ang 
for purging the Emperor. Both cries delayé 
the end of the war. Moreover, had Japan} 
overtures for peace through Soviet mediation 
not been suppressed by Stalin, the war would 
have ended without dropping the atomig 
bomb, and the Soviet Union would not hay 
had a chance to enter the war with such 
disastrous postwar results. : 


The tragedy of Yalta is well described 
The Soviet achieved a division of Germany, 
annexation of East Prussia, “coalition” goverm 
ments for Poland and Yugoslavia (with Com 
munists in all key posts), unilateral occup# 
tion of Manchuria (key.to China), and for 
cible repatriation of a million Soviet citizens, 
of whom tens of thousands wanted to stay in 
Western Europe. Yalta made the free world 
think that Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo wer 
the sole enemies of peace, and that Soviet 
Russia was a trustworthy partner of free 
nations. This continued (with gradual dis 
illusionment in the West) through the Czech 
coup, the capture of Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria, the rape of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania, the Berlin blockade, the fall of 
China and the invasion of South Korea. 


Nowhere was there sharper disagreement 
pro-and-con Russia than in the US Depart 
ment of State. In 1948, Adolf A. Berle, Assist 
ant Secretary of State during the war, tee 
tified before a Congressional Committee om 
this difference of opinion. He had reached 
the conclusion that Russia was following am 
aggressive policy. As he put it: “The oppositt 
group in the State Department was largely 
Mr. Acheson’s group, of course with Mr. Hiss 
as his principal assistant in the matter.. 
(taking) what we would call today the pre 
Russian point of view. I got trimmed in that 
fight, and that ended my diplomatic career 


Whittaker Chambers, a former Soviet cow 
rier, had told the FBI in 1942 of Communist 
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espionage agents within the government. 
When Elizabeth Bentley defected from Soviet 
military intelligence in 1945, she named 37 
high government officials as part of her ring 
alone, including Lauchlin Currie, executive 
assistant to President FDR; Harry Dexter 
White, assistant secretary of the Treasury; 
Solomon Adler, US Treasury Attaché in China; 
the Director of the State Department’s office 
of Special Political Affairs, and the head of 
the OSS Latin-American division. 


Communist influences were especially 
strong in the area of Asian policy, and had 
much to do with the mistaken Truman-Ache- 
son policy toward China. The three best- 
qualified men on Japan, Joseph Grew, Joseph 
W. Ballantine, and Eugene Dooman, were 
replaced by men with no experience on Japan. 
John Carter Vincent, pro Chinese Commu- 
nists and intimate friend of Owen Lattimore, 
got Ballantine’s post as Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs. Vincent outlined a 
new US course on China in 1945 calling for 
a coalition government, no “US military in- 
tervention in an internecine struggle”, and a 
truce (to be backed up by the Big Three) 
between the Nationalists and the Chinese 
Communists. President Truman’s US policy 
vis-a-vis China, announced on December 15, 
1945, reflected in all essentials Vincent’s draft 
and held as US-China policy until the in- 
vasion of South Korea in June, 1950. 


Moreover, John Carter Vincent drafted a 
similar policy as a memo for the War De- 
partment which, together with Truman’s dec- 
laration of December 15, became two of the 
three documents comprising General Mar- 
shall’s directive for his mission to China. No 
wonder there were pressures exerted on Pres- 
ident Chiang to withdraw his troops from 
strategic points, allowing the Chinese Com- 
munists to pour into Manchuria and to seize 
the Japanese arms left them by the Soviet 
Army. 

When one considers the coterie within the 
State Department who were pro the Chinese 
Communists, including John Carter Vincent, 
John S. Service, John P. Davies, and John 
K. Emerson (now in the US Embassy in 
Karachi), plus the Communist agent that 
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Alger Hiss turned out to be, plus influence on 
the State Department of such “China experts” 
as Owen Lattimore and Lawrence Rosinger, 
one cannot wonder at the disastrous Truman- 
Acheson desertion of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 


When one considers that there were 500 
radio operators on US ships during the war 
who were Communist “suspects”; a Sorge spy 
ring in Japan which included Americans, 
seeking to avert a Japanese attack on the 
Soviet Union and to induce one on the 
United States; that when the War and Navy 
Departments were working for a 90-day truce 
with the Japanese in November, 194], such 
pro-Communists as Lauchlin Currie, Edward 
C. Carter (of the IPR) and Harry Dexter 
White managed to torpedo the truce, it is 
a wonder that we won the war. When one 
considers that about this time there were 1500 
Communist teachers in the New York City 
schools; that Herbert Philbrick, in the Com- 
munist Party for the FBI, found more than 
70 prominent citizens in the one city of Bos- 
ton (ministers, doctors, lawyers, publishers, 
university professors) who were party mem- 
bers; that Soviet economic, cultural, athletic 
and other missions from the USSR to the 
USA always have secret police members to 
do an intelligence job, it is really a wonder 
that Soviet Russia has not yet made its 
intended conquest of the United States. It 
is largely due to exposure by these Congres- 
sional committees of those who would betray 
their country, that their power is as limited 
as it is today. 


By the very title of his book, Judge Mor- 
ris indicates that he thinks the Communists 
are winning the Cold War. Perhaps he has 
been too close to those who have tried to 
make this come true. But he also believes that 
“The Soviet system was not meant for man 
with his intellect, his free will, and his capa- 
city for spiritual life.’ If we so believe, we 
must have faith to believe also that God is 
on the side of Freedom, and we must pray 
that (as in 1776) we may awaken in time to 
pledge “our Lives, our Fortunes and our sac- 
red Honor” to save America and civilization 
before it is too late. 


Geraldine Fitch 
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Communism in Latin America 
by Robert J. Alexander 


Rutgers University Press (149 pp.) 


i “the public in the United States is almost 
completely ignorant of the extent of Com- 


munist influence” in South America, it is 
quite understandable that peoples elsewhere 
are less informed about the conditions in that 
part of the world. 


The 29 independent states in Latin Amer- 
ica are so different from one another that 
each faces problems peculiar to that partic- 
ular country. If Brazil is bigger than the 
Continental United States with limitless res- 
ervoir of unexplored richness, Nicaragua is 
one of the smallest countries in the whole 
world. Uruguay may be one of the most 
democratic and highly civilized countries, 
but the backwardness of Bolivia and the 
poverty of Puerto Rico finds no equal else- 
where. If Uruguay has had no revolution 
for two generations, Ecuador has had 12 pres- 
idents in ten years. Such are the differ- 
ences among the Latin American states! How- 
ever, with the exception of Uruguay, all the 
states do have one thing in common—political 
instability. Since Communism breeds on dis- 
content, political instability, which is the 
symbol of discontent, provides an ideal ground 
for Communist infiltration and subversion. 
A country known for democracy and social 
progress, Uruguay bears witness to the fact 
that “Democracy and Communism don’t mix.” 


An analysis of the principal leadership 
of the Communist Parties of Latin America 
reveals one of the causes of Communist ac- 
tivities in this continent. The principal fig- 
ures are intellectuals whose number is ex- 
tremely small. The gulf between them and the 
masses is so wide that the intellectuals have 
been able to play a role which is vastly out 
of proportion to their numbers in the area. 
In other words, ignorance of the common 
people makes them follow their intellectual 
leaders blindly. The result is that political 
instability and the great influence wielded 
by the intellectuals have given the Commu- 
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nists a field day in Latin America. 


In Witting this book, the author had iq 
his mind to “arouse the awareness of the dam 
gers which, in the long run, the Communist 
movement in America will represent to the 
future of democracy and peace in thig 
hemisphere and the national security of the 
United States.” Accordingly, the last chapter 
on The Right and Wrong Way to Fight 
Communism in Latin America is the mee 
important part of this book. 


The United States is warned not to re 
gard the Latin American Communists ag 
“agrarian reformers” or “another kind of rad 
icals,” but real Communists whose activities 
are part of the world-wide movement. This 
warning is reminiscent of China’s unsuccessful 
attempt to convince the outside world that 
China’s Communists were not “agrarian re 
formers.” Here, the author undoubtedly im 
plied that the United States must be on guard 
against making the same mistake that wag 
made in China. 


The right way to fight Communism in 
Latin America, says the author, is to intro 
duce social reforms rather than to take police 
action, to show more concern with the prob 
lem of the Communists in the South Amer 
ican republics and to give unstinted support 
to the Democratic Left. 


Although the author’s knowledge of Com 
munism in Latin America is authoritative, 
his suggestions are not necessarily sound. Has 
it occured to the author that Democratic 
Left is just another name for Communism in 
many countries including Latin America? 
When Communists cannot carry on their 
activities openly, they would either go um 
derground or infiltrate other organizations 
And labor unions and Democratic Left are 
the kind of organizations most susceptible 
to Communist infiltration. At one time Com 
munists held key positions in American labor 
unions which would have been entirely im 
the hands of Communists today had it not 
been for the fact that timely action had beem 
taken to remove all the Communist elements 
To support the Democratic Left is to support 
the Communists. ‘| 
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Whether or not Communism in Latin 
America is more a political problem than 
amilitary one depends upon the extent to 
which the Communist influence has on the 
country. When the Communists are ready 
to overthrow the government by force, noth- 
ing short of police action can save the coun- 
try. In the case of Latin America where a 
small number of intelléctuals has been able 
to wield great influence over the masses, 
Communism is no longer a political problem. 


As a trained observer and an author of 
three books on Latin America, Mr. Alexander 
is unquestionably an authority on the sub- 
ject he knows best. “Communism. in Latin 
America” is a factual, objective and well 
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documented survey of the past and-present 
status of the Communist Parties in Latin 
America. His suggestion, though of doubtful 
value, will be most thought-provoking to the 
policy makers of the United States govern- 
ment. 


The author may rest assured that his book 
will not only serve to “alert and reassure” 
his fellow countrymen but people elsewhere 
in the anti-Communist countries, because 
democracy and peace in the two American 
continents and the national security of the 
United States mean the democracy, peace 
and security, of all the free nations. 


D. J. Lee 
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CHRONOLOGY 


A Summary of 

Important Events 
from February 16 
to March 15, 1957. 


Feb 19 Chinese naval vessels sank three 
Chinese Communist torpedo boats and dam- 
aged three others west of Matsu. 


20 Foreign Minister George K. €. Yeh, com- 
menting on the Chinese Communists’ an- 
mouncement of the withdrawal of the so- 


called “volunteers” from Korea, said: “Insofar 


as the Chinese Communists were condemned 
seven years ago as aggressor for their in- 
tervention in Korea, it is sheer impertinence 
for them to assume a position in parity with 
that of the United Nations forces... The Chi- 
nese Communists had no right to be in 
Korea in the first place. Their continued 
presence amounts to a prolongation of their 
aggression.” 


21 Premier O. K. Yui made an administra- 
tive report for the latter half of 1957 to the 
Legislative Yuan. 


A number of government planes flew deep 
over the remote southwestern provinces to 
extend Lunar New Year greetings to the 
mainland compatriots. Besides New Year 
cards, leaflets and pictures describing the 
new life of Colonel Chang Chun-sheng, former 
Red deputy division commander who sur- 


rendered to the Government in December’ 
1957, were also dropped over these provinces 
to let the Communist cadres know what they: 
may expect if they would choose the van 
of freedom. 


23 A group of 32 American editors and com 
mentators representing over 200 American 
newspapers and 42 radio stations arrived in 
Taiwan for a two-day fact-finding tour, 
Speaking for his group upon his departure, 
Dr. Marcel R. Duriaux, executive secretary 
of the American Society of Editors and Com- 
mentators, stressed that the United States 
cannot abandon its support of Free China, 
an important part of the Free World. 


25 Mr. Abbas Aram, new Iranian Ambas- 
sador to China, arrived in Taipei to succeed’ 
Ambassador Ghods Nakhai. 


26 Upon the recommendation of the United 


Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 


Kung Pi, farm specialist-on seed improve- 
ment of the Sino-American Joint Commis: 
sion on Rural Reconstruction, left for Karachi 
to give advice and assistance on a farm ex- 
periment project in Pakistan. | 


China was elected one of the 13 vicel 
presidents of the United Nations Conference! 
on Law of the Sea in London. Chinese del- 


egates were assigned to five main commit- - 


tees, viz., Territorial Waters, High Seas Re- 
gime, Fishery, Continental Shelf, Access to 
Sea of Landlocked Countries. In refutation” 
of a Soviet delegate’s. questioning his right 
to represent China at the opening of the 
conference in London, Liu Chich, Free China’ 
Ambassador to Canada, denounced Peiping: 
as the tool of Soviet Russia and said that 
only the Government of the Republic of 
China can speak for the Chinese people as 


_it was elected under a constitution based on} 


the free consent of the people. It commands) 


the allegiance of the free Chinese and stand | 
as the beacon of hope for the voiceless mil- 


lions under the yoke of Communist tyranny. 
on the mainland. It maintains norinal diplo- 
matic relations with no less than 45 cotntridl 


of the free world and plays a conscieatious | 
role in all important international organizas” 


tions. 
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March 2 In a resolution adopted by its fifth 
annual convention, the National Association 
of Chinese Language accused the Chinese 
Communists of plotting to change the Chi- 
nese language into a Russian system through 
a series of Latin and Slav phonetic spellings. 
The phonetic symbols were worked out by 
Russian experts sent to the Chinese main- 
land by Moscow and the reform will change 
the Chinese language into Russian, as the 
Russians have already done in Outer Mon- 
golia, the Association pointed out. 


Newly appointed Argentine Minister to 
China Carlos Echague arrived in Taiwan to 
reopen the Argentine Embassy. 


3 New American Ambassador to China 
Everett F. Drumright and his wife arrived 
in Taiwan. Reading a prepared statement 
in fluent Mandarin, the new envoy pointed 
out that China and the United States share 
the same goals in preserving peace and the 
right of all men to enjoy liberty and human 
dignity. Bound together by traditional ties 
of friendship and mutual aims, the two 
countries have a big job ahead in this ever- 
changing and troubled world. 


4 In a series of three articles published in 
the Japan Times, Masaru Ogawa, the paper’s 
editor-in-chief who made a 12-day visit to 
Free China in February with a delegation 
of 14 Japanese journalists, said Free China 
is “a land with a future.” There are in Free 
China signs of youthful vitality, stability, 
progress, and purpose, and the willingness to 
face the facts of life—a factor essential to 
any nation planning a future. All evidence 
points to the fact that Free China has been 
succeeding in its efforts to put fresh blood 
into its political, military and professional 
setup. There is no doubt that the agricul- 
tural and industrial production has achieved 
a tremendous revival during the past eight 
years. And it is not without reason that 
Free China should boast of a living standard 
second only to Japan in the Far East. Touch- 
ing upon freedom of the press in Free China, 
Ogawa said, “...to say that there is complete 
freedom of the press in Free China would 
not be true. But within limits, the freedom 
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allowed the press 1s quite impressive...” 


5 Iranian Ambassador Abbas Aram present- 
ed his credentials to Presidént Chiang Kai- 
shek at the Sun-Moon Lake in Central Tai- 
wan, where the President was vacationing. 
The Ambassador is arranging with the Chi- 
nese government for the visit to Free China 
of the Shah of Ivan in May. 


7 The Taiwan Peace Preservation Headquar- 
ters announced Communist Nieh Shih-min’s 
giving himself up to the authorities. Nich, 
27, came to Taiwan in May 1957 via Hong- 
kong in the guise of an anti-Communist 
escapee. He was ordered by the Communists 
to mingle with the crowd during the Double 
Tenth celebration last year and assassinate 
highranking officials on the reviewing stand. 


8 American Ambassador Everett F. Drum- 
right presented his credentials to President 
Chiang at the Sun-Moon Lake, 


Sino-Japanese trade talks for the 1958 
trade pact commenced in Taipei. 


10 The Government announced draft régula- 
tions for insurance of public functionaries 
under which more than 150,000 government 
employees will be insured. The insurance is 
to cover childbirth, illness, physical injury 
and disability, death, pension, funeral ex- 
penses and termination of job bonus. The 
regulations stipulate that the premium will 
be 7 per cent of the monthly salary of the 
insured. Of this amount, the insured will 
pay 35 cent and the Government 65 per 
cent. 


In a news program for European listeners, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation said 
that Peiping had served the mainland in- 
tellectuals a “grave warning” through the 
dismissal of three fellow-travelling “ministers,” 
Chang Po-chun, Lo Lung-chi and Chang 
Nai-chi, who, BBC said, were attempting to 
“start a revolt of the intellectuals.” “There 
can be no doubt,” BBC added, “that the 
Chinese Communists are greatly concerned 
about the problem of the intellectuals and 
the dilemma which it poses. Most Chinese 
intellectuals are of bourgeois background 
and have not embraced the Marxist faith.” 





11 The 9-member Administrative Reform 
Committee with Wang Yun-wu, vice presi- 
dent of the Examination Yuan, as chairman, 
was inaugurated. Patterned after the United 
States Hoover Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Amei- 
ican Government, the Committee will study 
measures for streamlining government ad- 
ministration. 


13 The Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
the suspension of the Sino-Japanese trade 
talks in Taipei pending clarification from 
the Japanese Government of its position with 
respect to the “private trade agreement” 
signed on March 5 between a group of pri- 
vate Japanese businessmen and the Chinese 
Communists in Peiping. In a strongly worded 
statement the Government said that friend- 
ship between Free China and Japan would 
“suffer grievous damage” if Japan approved 
the “agreement.” 


14 US. ‘Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
flew in from Manila with Assistant Secretary 
of State Walter S. Robertson to open the 
U.S. Far East Chiefs of Mission Conference 
in Taipei. In a written statement Dulles 
reaffirmed the American policy of steadfast 
support for Free China which, he said, under 
the leadership of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
is a major and indispensable part of the free 
world defense partnership against Commu- 
nist expansion. He also reaffirmed America’s 
strong stand against recognition of Red 
China and its admission to the United Na- 
tions. 


The Legislative Yuan adopted ar 
tion declaring its full support for the fy 
stand taken by the Government in conne 
tion with the “private trade agreemer 
signed between certain Japanese individua 
and the Chinese Communists. x 


15 Dr. Wang Chung-hui, president of @ 
Judicial Yuan and one-time judge of the I 
ternational Court at The Hague, died | 
Taipei of celebral thrombosis and hea 
failure at the age of 78. i 


Secretary Dulles left Taiwan after t 
conferring with President Chiang Kai-she 
on problems concerning the strengthening ¢ 
Sino-American cooperation. 7 


Addressing 509 members of the Ameri 
University Club in Taipei, Assistant Secre 
tary Walter S. Robertson said that tk 
United States from President Eisenhower 
the common people will take no action t 
increase the prestige of the Chinese Con 
munist regime by according it recognitiol 
The United States’ non-recognition polic¢ 
he said, was based on realistic reasons. Ont 
of the reasons, he said, is that Taiwan is} 
vital link in the free world: island defens 
chain in the Pacific. The army on Tai 
is a powerful deterrent to Communist 
gression. If Taiwan should fall, Japan, 
Philippines and all of Southeast Asia wo 
be seriously threatened. Another reason fé 
the non-recognition policy was the fact th 
Free China is a symbol of hope for nos 
Communist Chinese the world over. 
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